


Your next wagon should be this luxurious 


CHRYSLER ext 








...and this hard working. 
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oh Order Chrysler's exclusive dual 
\ Airtemp air conditioner, Dual 

6 units allow controlled cooling for 

front and rear compartments. 


— 


Front torsion-bar/rear-leaf suspension 
plus anti-sway bars give Town & 
Country sure-footed agility and confi- 
dent handling. Important wagon con- 
siderations. 


TorqueFlite automatic transmis- 
sion, power disc brakes, and 
power steéring. All standard 
equipment for Town & Country. 


Chrysler Town & Country is worth more 
at trade-in time than any comparably- 
equipped luxury station wagon, based 
upon current Automotive Market Re- 
ports of two- and three-year old models. 


Inside, there's over 109 cubic feet of 
storage room. Enough space to carry 
|| 4x8 sheets of plywood without bend- 


to wall. 












| ing. The cargo floor is carpeted, wall 
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The elegance of wood-grain vinyl 
trim for smart appearance and 
durability. Best of all, it's standard. 
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Chrysler's revolutionary airfoil 
keeps fumes out of the car when 
you open the rear window. And 
helps keep the window clean 


2, when it's closed. 


Double action tailgate. Out for 
people, down for cargo. Power 
tailgate window. Both features 
are standard equipment. 





If you're thinking about mov- 
ing this year, why not move up 
to 1970 Chrysler. 


Your next car: 1970 Chrysler 


LETTERS 





Who | Am 


Sir: Thanks for the characterization of 
me, Now | know who I am, what I am, 
what I believe and why I believe it. 
Thank God for Middle Americans [Jan. 5]. 

Mrs. J. J. PERKINS 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Sir: In this year of man’s first moon land- 
ing to make Middle Americans Man of 
the Year is like making the Spanish peas- 
ant man of the year in 1492! 

BARBARA MUNSCHAUER 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Sir: Even after a losing season, a coach 
wouldn't give the team’s Most Valuable 
Player award to the scorekeeper! 

Dan DurRAway 
Buffalo 


Sir: You have given words to a theme 
so basic that its music will be heard 
throughout the entire coming decade. 

Puitip F, ANSCHUTZ 
Denver 


Sir: It is the students, the peace workers, 
the black militants, the Charles Garrys, the 
Dan Berrigans, the Panthers and the Young 
Lords who are alive to the currents that can 
move Our country toward a more honest, 
yes painful, human freedom. It is not the 
Silent Majority, who wait for a Spiro to 
voice their private thoughts and then say 
“Amen,” who are going to affect the dyna- 
mism of America. I think that the people 
who are satisfied and proud ought to be in- 
vited to leave, for they don’t truly love 
their country nor do they want a greater fu- 
ture for her, 

Sister AGNES KELLY 
St. Angela's Convent 
The Bronx, N.Y. 


Sir: Many of the Middle Americans prob- 
ably will not recognize themselves, and 
even sadder, the remainder will recognize 
themselves and be proud. 

Joan M. JubDGE 
Saugus, Mass. 


Sir: My husband and I were very proud 
to be on the cover of your magazine. It 
was an ecric feeling to know you were writ- 
ing about us, as if you had interviewed 
us personally. We did stand for over an 
hour, in the cold, to take the kids to 
Radio City this Christmas vacation; we 
did vote for Nixon; we do feel S, 1, Ha- 
yakawa is one of the heroes of today; and 
I cry at every splashdown, You've cap- 
tured in print our hopes, our ideals, our 
feelings, our fears and our concern. 
(Mrs.) SUSAN LEVINE 

Rockaway Beach, N.Y. 


Sir: “They sing the national anthem at 
football games—and mean it.” 
Your wisecrack is contemptible. 
WILLIAM P, HEPBURN 
Annapolis, Md. 


Sir: Your banal enthronement of con- 
fused, inarticulate, chauvinistic, anti-in- 
tellectual mediocrity has struck a respon- 
sive chord in my cynical heart. Bless you. 

Lucian R. SmirH 
Mankato, Minn. 


Sir: There have been times in the past 
decade when I was sure I was in the 
wrong house, dead, or just plain insane, 


or maybe all three. Your reassurance that 
I'm alive, and that there are others like 
me, has made my New Year. 

(Mrs.) Marsorie D. WHITESIDE 
Richmond 


Sir: From the visual put-down of de- 
picting us as flat, two-dimensional beings 
existing on cigarettes and ersatz food to 
the condescension slightly tinged with ap- 
prehension of the article, you show clear- 
ly the mild contempt of the self-anointed 
intellectual aristocracy for the stupid mid- 
dle-class geese who lay the golden eggs of 
taxes and keep our country running. 

I'm sure you confidently expect that 
we will be so flattered at being noticed 
by our betters that we won't realize we 
are being mocked. 

C. A. Cozart 


Boulder, Colo. 


Sir: Flat, wooden-headed, with money 
and a monkey wrench in the middle of ev- 
erything: Vin Giuliani has certainly cap- 
tured the essence of the Middle American! 

(THe Rev.) WILLIAM K. HUBBELL 
Lexington, Ky. 


Dog Spelled Backwards 


Sir: No, the eternal God did not die 
and come back to life [Dec. 26]; but your 
article points out hopeful signs that dead 
doctrines, feeble faith and stagnant sys- 
tems might be on the verge of revital- 
ization. Who knows but what with all 
the other inversions taking place these 
days, the Year of the Dog (1970, ac- 
cording to the zodiac of the Orient) may 
yet turn into the year of our God. 
(THe Rev.) CLARK B. OFFNER 

Chikusa Ku, Japan 


Sir: God was dead because He did not 
conform to the image and desires of the 
selfish. He still does not. To say that we 
must make God relevant is foolishness. It 
is blasphemy based on the notion that 
God is only the opiate of the people. 
WittiaM E, SPEED 

Foreman, Ark. 


Sir: Until humanity reaches a level of ma- 
turity with enough stability to overcome 
all religions, we are doomed to failure in 
His quest. If the meaning of G.O.D, is 
“Grand Old Dad” to many, it also is the 
“Greatest Overwhelming Doubt” to others, 
Anyway, there is enough hope left to 
brag: In man we trust. nee 

Jean Crete 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Sir: Perhaps man is coming of age, and 
having gotten off his knees, will finally 
do something that even a God might be 
proud of. 

RicHarD J. SMITH 
Grand Forks, N.Dak. 


One Big Drugstore 


Sir: In the article about a young boy 
who died from an overdose of heroin 
[Dec. 26], the following comment was 
made: “Walt had no trouble getting the 
stuff. Take a ride down 116th Street 
some time; see the pushers openly ped- 
dling heroin . . . you will see doped young- 
sters nodding listlessly in doorways.” 

I am a sophomore at an almost all- 
white high school whose district includes 
most of the elite part of town. Drugs are 





peddled in the school, sometimes during 
study hall, more often at lunch and in 
the restrooms. They are peddled almost 
openly at the hamburger joint across the 
street, even when a cop car is there (the 
cops don’t ignore it, they just don't re- 
alize what's going on). Kids come to school 
high on acid, pot and speed; some of 
them take codeine and other hard drugs. 

It surprises me when people say with a 
great deal of shock that drugs are openly 
peddled in a ghetto or at a rock festival. 
Drugs are peddled openly and used by 
your sweet, innocent Jimmy at your friend- 
ly neighborhood school. 

JENNIFER ADAIR 
Memphis 


Those Black Irish 


Sir: In your article about Bernadette Dev- 
lin (Jan. 5] you state that the prosecution 
charged that she called police “black bas- 
tards.” To the Irish Catholic a “black” per- 
son is One who is militantly anti-Cath- 
olic. | am afraid that by publishing this 
alleged statement without some expla- 
nation, you may confuse your readers, To 
my knowledge, she is not a racist, 
Ernest P. WECKESSER 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Oil and Trouble 


Sir: I am = surprised that there wasn't 
a mass movement in Santa Barbara to 
send Wally Hickel all of the dead birds 
from the beach for a Christmas present 
(Jan. 5S]. He doesn't seem to be getting 
the message. We have heard enough 
about “pressure buildups,” “more wells” 
and the “poor oil companies.” We Cal- 
ifornians want these oil wells, rigs and 
lines removed from our waters and the 
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75. FLYING FORTRESS. 
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213. THe 
LONGEST DAY. 
Cornetius Ryan 
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ripping story,” N.Y 
mes. Pub. e6. $7.95 





O87. RICHTHOFEN A 
TRUE HISTORY OF THE 
RED BARON. William & 
Gurrews. famed WWI 
ace. Were his exploits 
laflates by German pro 
aganda? Pub, ed, $6.50 





124, THE WAR BUSINESS 
by George Thayer. Busi 
ness dooms for “mer 
chants of death.” How 
arms orofiteers incite 
wars 
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Burke Davis, The most 
incredible secret mis 
sion of Pacitic War: how 
U.S. pilots ambushed 


GET YAMAMOTO. 


chief of Japanese Navy 
Pub. ed. $5.95 
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Did these crossword puzzles 
tip off Hitler to the time and hour 
of the D-Day invasion? 
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001. BRUCE CATTON 
CIVIL WAR TRILOGY. Mr 
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Jwolume set. Counts as 
one book Pub. ed $12.40 









printed in the 
London Daily Telegraph 
June 1944 


Puzzle fans who turned to the London 
Daily Telegraph on June 2, 1944, had 
no trouble finding the word for Num- 
ber 11 Across. It was OVERLORD—the 
8-letter word that means “Bigwig”. But 
puzzle fans at Supreme Allied Head- 
quarters hit the ceiling. OVERLORD 
was the code word for the D-Day in- 
vasion—4 days off. Were readers in 
Berlin “solving” the puzzle too? 
Worse yet, other D-Day code words 


Any 


The MILITARY BOOKCLUB offers you 
books about generals and fighting 
men, statesmen and scholars, conquer- 
ors and traitors. Books on war and 
peace, world affairs and current 
events — controversial books that 
often make front page news (at aver- 
age savings of 30% plus shipping 
and handing). 









Please accept my application for charter mem 
bership in the new MILITARY BOOK CLUB 
and send me the 4 books whose numbers | 
have printed below Bill me 98¢ (plus shipping 
and handling) for all 4 volumes 

Each month new selections will be described 
in advance in the club's monthly bulletin 
Battles and Leaders. If | do not wish t 
the monthly selection or alternate | 
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if you join The Military Book Club now and agree to accept 
only 4 selections or alternates during the next year 
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The MILITARY BOOK CLUB, Dept. 01-TZL, Garden City, N.Y. 11530 


Field Marshall Rommel (center) was 
responsible for Hitler’s mighty 


stand up against an Allied invasion? 
The test came on June 6, 1944, 
“the longest day" of World War II. 


0) ae ae ae ae ae ee ae ees 
appeared on the same puzzle page... 
NEPTUNE, OMAHA, UTAH, MULBERRY. 
Were German spies transmitting the 
biggest secret of the war? This incident 
is just one of many “coincidences” 
surrounding the allied invasion of 
Normandy. They are all described in 
The Longest Day. You may have it, if 
you wish, as one of your 4 books—all 
for only 98¢ plus shipping and han- 
dling, with trial membership. 


* x « THE Miuitary Book CLuB « * * 
invites you to take 


4 books 


ly 98¢ 


Enjoy a trial membership. Choose 
any 4 volumes on this page (includ- 
ing, if you wish, The Longest Day). 
Take them all for 98¢, plus a modest 
shipping and handling charge. If not 
delighted, return all books within 10 
days to cancel your membership. 
MILITARY BOOK CLUB, Garden City, 
N.Y. 11530 


give instructions on the convenient form pro 
vided. | need take only 4 selections or alter 
nates in the coming year, at average savings 
of 30% plus shipping and handling, and may 
resign any time after that 

NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted 
with introductory shipment, | may return it in 
10 days and membership will be canceled | 
will owe nothing 
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oil companies to be liable for the billions 
of dollars of damage that they have done 
to our environment. 

J. DENTON COLLIER 


San Diego, Calif. 


Sir: Let us pray that the oil companies 
stop drilling in Santa Barbara and that ev- 
eryone commit himself to saving our lives. 
Let us rather walk to where we are going 
than let one more bird die. 

ALAN S. WEINER 
San Francisco 


Sir: After Ilinois Attorney General Wil- 
liam Scott cleans up Illinois (Jan. 5], we 
sure could use him in our state! 

(Mrs.) LYNN RoBeRTS 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Echoes from My Lai 


Sir: 1 wish military officers, such as Cap- 
tain Marvin F. Pixton III, who are so 
eager to criticize critics of the My Lai in- 
cident (Jan. 5], would keep their damned 
mouths shut! They only verify the grow- 
ing caricature of the military officer as a 
feeble-thinking neo-fascist type incapable 
of understanding the responsibilities of de- 
mocracy in war or peace and, therefore, 
not to be trusted with either. War is 
hell, but loss of humanity is far worse. 
Davin P. WILSON 

Lieutenant Commander, U.S.N. 

A.P.O. San Francisco 


Sir: We here are all very sorry about 
the heartache, disbelief and nausea that 
Miss Swenson feels concerning My Lai 


[Dec. 26]. We too have those same feelings 


SAAB is built to be driven even above the Arctic Cir- 
cle. (A good part of Sweden, where SAAB is built, lies 


in the Arctic. ) 


So you can see that, like a snowmobile, a SAAB is 


made with snow and ice in mind. 


That’s why SAAB has front wheel drive. It gives fan- 
tastic control and traction in any weather, on any surface. 
And wherever front wheel drive lets you go, you'll go 
in comfort. Our fresh air heater will see to that. It’s the 
same one that brings the Swedes defiantly through their 


8-month long winter. 









Onlya 


snowmobile could 
go as many places — 


as our well-built S 


Leasing And Overseas Delivery Plans Available 
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—when one of our best men steps on a 
booby trap and has his leg blown off, and 
when incoming mortar rounds blow a bud- 
dy’s head off and you volunteer to put 
the remains into a plastic bag. 

We neither defend nor condemn My 
Lai, but we are sick of people regarding 
us as murderers. For those who have 
fought for it and died for it, freedom has 
a taste the protected will never know. 

(Sct.) Davin CHurP 


U.S.A. 
A.P.O. San Francisco 
The Real Noel 
Sir: You suggest that critics who rank 
Noel Coward with Sheridan and Wilde 


tend to overlook “the extent to which Cow- 
ard’s work is sheerly theatrical” and “re- 
mote” from real life [Dec. 26]. If this 
means that Sheridan and Wilde were rel- 
atively realistic writers, it would, I sub- 
mit, surprise a great many. 

You emphasize the view that Coward's 
works are of “inspired inconsequentiality,” 
mere flippant echoes of the trivial ‘20s, 
and that his greatest gift has been more 
his personal style than writing, directing, 
composing or acting. If this means that 
Cavalcade was a “brittle,” sophisticated as- 
semblage of early-30s witticisms instead 
of a great, deeply moving and enormously 
successful spectacle, then many memories, 
records and scrapbooks are at fault. 

Does your article mean to ignore what 
most critics still agree was one of the 
best and most “real” of all war films, /n 
Which We Serve? And what about the sim- 
ple, heartbreakingly “real” Brief Encoun- 
ter? Or Fumed Oak? Or Post Mortem? 
Or one of his earliest—The Vortex, an in- 





tense, psychological drama? And are the se- 
rious, sentimental and romantic musicals 
like Bitersweet and Conversation Piece 
to be dismissed as part of the legend 
which “dashes off pages of decadent di- 
alogue before breakfast”? 

In short, your account—presumably 
well-intentioned—seems to have been a 
“paste and scissors” affair, put together 
by someone who is either too young, too 
uninterested, or too lacking in theatrical 
knowledge for the assignment. Perhaps 
all three! 

DouG as FAIRBANKS JR. 
Honolulu 


Reading Enjoyment 


Sir: Thanks for taking a big fat load off 
my mind. For some time I'd been won- 
dering whether this Nicholas von Hoffman 
(Jan. 5] was for real. | had been reading 
the product of his labors with horrified fas- 
cination, astounded that here we had an in- 
stant expert on absolutely everything and 
wincing at his diatribes against fat, con- 
tented, middle-class whites. 

Thanks to your article, | know now 
that Nicky-poo is real. A real egocentric 
who uses his fire-eating “social commen- 
tary” and the fame (?) deriving therefrom 
as a lever to get himself little pay raises 
from his imbecilic capitalist employers. A 
real armchair revolutionary. 

I'll enjoy reading Nicky's pieces from 
now on—knowing, finally, that they are 
the work of a gold-plated phony. 

GEORGE ZINNEMANN 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 


Addiess Letters to Time. Time & Lire Ruild 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 


Don’t worry about getting stuck some morning out in 
the cold. SAAB will fire up without fail at 30° below zero. 


Its hood opens forward, so the snow on top will end 


up on the ground; not on your engine. 


Its doors, too, are designed to counter the cold. They 


have extra-wide seams, so they will open as easily as 
your refrigerator. 

And that, basically, is our SAAB story. It is one auto- 
mobile really made for win- 
ter driving. So if you want a 





true snowmobile, geta SAAB. 


The only car in the world made by a manufacturer of advanced jet aircratt. 


The well-built Swede 
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“Five hogsheads of ale, eight beeves on the hoof, 
and fourteen pounds sterling..” 


Time was when afellow feltluckyif expect their employers to offer them headache for both employer and em- 
a lifetime of loyal service was appre- not only pensions, but other group _ ployee. 
ciated and rewarded. (And if it wasn’t programs as well. And most employ- Which is where we come in. 
appreciated, he'd better not ask for ers—big or small—provide them in With a remedy for nearly any head- 
the reward.) order to attract and to keep good ache an employee benefit program 
But these days the shoe is on the _ people. can give you. Whether your outfit is 
other foot. Most people have come to All of which can amount toaroyal small, medium, or king-size. 


The Travelers Insurance Company. We think you have enough to worry about. 


Financial and Insurance Planning 
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$269.95* 21,0008 
Mode! AVL-210-3 
Both air conditioners are 1970 models. Not last year’s leftovers or even 
remodels of last year’s leftovers but brand new machines. 
Both are top-of-the-line models. 
And both have these outstanding features. A decorator panel that not 
only looks good but muffles sound as well. An air exhaust that makes 
sure stale air goes out. And an air-directional control to direct the air 
wherever you want it. 
(By the way, the $179.95 model also has Insta-Mount so you can install 
the machine yourself. And the $269.95 model has the Panic Button to 
cool off the hottest places extra fast.) 
As we said before, you can buy one of our air conditioners now, when 
you don’t need it, and save $30. Or you pa wait until you do need it and 
spend the $30. 


To coin an old phrase, “Time is money. “Whirlpool hy iw 


“Prices optional with dealer. includes one year service ee ae ts 


$179.95" 9,000BTU 


Model AVM-090-2 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





ORRESPONDENTS who _ have 

been covering West Africa de- 
scribe the chaotic conditions there 
with the acronym WAWA, meaning 
“West Africa Wins Again.” To the 
newsmen scrambling to cover the sud- 
den collapse of the breakaway state 
of Biafra, last week was WAWA 
and then some. At the moment of vic- 
tory for Nigeria, the nearest TIME 
Correspondent was James Wilde, 
1,000 miles away in Kinshasa, the 
Congo. He could just as well have 


been on the moon. Defeated by bu- 
reaucracy and the vagaries of travel 
in Africa, Wilde was forced to as- 


J 
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roadblocks. In Lagos, government of- 
ficials refused to see newsmen at all. 
Nevertheless, Blashill managed an ex- 
clusive 45-minute interview with a 
top Nigerian official. “He kept say- 
ing he really had to go,” recalls Blash- 
ill. “But he kept on talking. I found 
out later that he was supposed to be 
with General Gowon at the peace 
talks in which the Biafrans formally 
surrendered.” 

Half the job was getting the news 
out. “The public telex office was 
jammed day and night,” reported Fla- 
mini. “The overloaded wires became 
more erratic with frequent break- 
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WILDE WITH OJUKWU (1968) 


sess the situation on the basis of 
long experience in the war and pre- 
vious interviews with Biafran Leader 
Chukwuemeka Odumegwu Ojukwu. 

Nevertheless, TIME was well rep- 
resented at the week's biggest story. 
East African Correspondent John 
Blashill was in Addis Ababa when 
the word came; it took him 30 hours 
to cover over 6,000 miles to Lagos, 
through Athens, Geneva and London. 
In from Paris flew Roland Flamini, 
and he and Blashill pieced together 
a thorough report on the final break- 
up and = surrender. Planes were 
grounded, and correspondents who 
attempted the 36-hour drive to Enu- 
gu, the original secessionist capital, 
were turned back by Nigerian army 





downs and wrong numbers. One cor- 
respondent waited hours, only to dis- 
cover that he had transmitted his 
entire story to a Scandinavian ma- 
chine-tool factory with a call sign sim- 
ilar to that of his paper.”’ Eventually 
Time’s team got their report over 
the wires to New York. Their files, 
along with Jim Wilde’s in Nairobi, 
provided the material for this week's 
cover story written by Spencer Da- 
vidson, edited by Ronald Kriss and re- 
searched by Marion Knox. 





The Cover: Photographic design 
by Fred Burrell, who utilized a dra- 
matically lit wood-and-polychrome 
Ibo mask. The figures in the fore- 
ground symbolize Biafran refugees. 
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Synergistic Stereo 


RCA introduces a component system 





You don’t 
have to run 
yourself 
ragged shopping for matched com- 
ponents for your Stereo system. 
Now you can buy an entire first-class 
component system from one manu- 
facturer. Us. 

It’s synergistic stereo—RCA’s new 
component series. There's nothing 
quite like it for great stereo. 

Allby RCA 

lake our SS5000 above. All of its 
components are matched to work 
together for optimum performance 
and compatibility. Every one of 
thein—the speakers, the tuner/ 
amplifier, and the turntable—were 
designed and built by RCA. And as 
you would expect, we also give you 
extra features such as: 

Computer Crafted Tuner 

The SS5000 features RCA’s high- 
performance Computer Crafted 
Stereo Tuner in the tuner/amplifier. 
It means great performance 
because it brings in hard-to-get 
F\I/A\M and FM Stetco stations 
and separates stations crammed 
together on the dial. 


greater than 










100 watts peak power 
Put behind all this a tuner/amplifier 
with 100 watts of peak power. 

This solid state stereo amp can 
handle everything from the massive 
tones of a pipe organ pedal to the 
delicate upper range of the piccolo. 
That’s synergistic stereo for you. 
Speakers in sealed enclosures 
Each speaker unit houses a 10-inch 
woofer with an especially flexible 
rubber suspension called “Elastomer 
Surround”—a new technique in 
speaker construction. 

Elastomer Surround provides 
greater depth and clarity to the bass 
tones, giving them such power 
they can actually blow out a match. 
The upper register is handled 
by two 34-inch specially designed 
tweeters. 

Synchronous motor turntable 
The turntable on our SS5000 

is a precision 4-speed instrument for 
automatic or manual playing. Its 
synchronous motor assures accurate 


ne sum of its parts. 


record speeds 
regardless of 
line voltage 
variations. So 
friction-free 
is the turn- 
table, it contin- 
ues to turn for 
nearly a minute 
after it’s shut off. 
And there’s more 
Our SS5000 is abundant with 
features such as our famous Feather 
Action Tone Arm, a Duralife® 
diamond stylus, a pause selector, 
muting switch, tape and earphone 
jack—and many others. 
Lower priced models, too 
There are three synergistic stereo 
systems in all. Our lower-priced 
models—the SS4000 and the SS3000 
are more compact, with some 
of the same features as the SS5000. 
We said they were greater than 


~the sum of their parts. But why not 


pay a call to your RCA dealer 
and find out for yourself? 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
End of a War 


The leader fled, his subordinates sur- 
rendered, and one day last week rebel Bi- 
afra ceased to exist. A war was over. 
The larger significance of that final fact 
is examined in THE WorRLD section, but 
for America the events in remote Ni- 
geria seemed to possess an unlikely de- 
cisiveness. Not since World War II has 
the U.S. known a war or insurrection 
that truly, clearly, came to an end—the 
capitulation signed, the sword surren- 
dered. Not in wars fought: Korea and 
Viet Nam. Not in conflicts passionately 
witnessed: Cuba, Hungary, the Middle 
East, Kashmir, If the Nigerians can res- 
urrect the validity of reconciliation and 
make a peace that is not war by an- 
other name, they may restore an al- 
most forgotten concept to the U.S, ar- 
senal of expectations, 


A New Publius 


Circulating among Government de- 
partments in Washington is a 19-page 
treatise called “New Federalist Paper 
No. |, by Publius.” Two centuries ago. 
“Publius” was Hamilton, Madison and 
Jay, whose collective prose, “written in 
Favour of the New Constitution,” be- 
came a classic catechism of the Amer- 
ican democracy. The Nixonian Publius 
is White House Speechwriter William 
Safire, a longtime G.O.P. public re- 
lations consultant. 

“We like the blessings of central gov- 
ernment,” writes the new Publius. “We 
also like the blessing of decentralization, 
or home rule. Many have spent the 
past year working out a synthesis of 
the most desirable in both central gov- 
ernment and home rule. The purpose 
fof the new federalism] is to come to 
grips with a paradox: a need for both 





national unity and local diversity. 
The new federalists are using an 
approach best described as ‘national 


localism." 

Doubtless the problems the U.S. fac- 
es are more complex today than the 
founders faced. But the language also 
seems to increase in complexity, den- 
sity and bureaucratese. 


A Place to Die 


A herd of 150 small whales nosed 
their way onto a beach near Fort Pierce, 
Fla., last week. Boaters and state con- 
servation agents dragged the cetaceans, 
of the species Pseudorca crassidens, the 
false killer whale, back into deep wa- 


ter, But the whales doggedly finned 
themselves onto the sand again, and 
125 died. Scientists were at a loss to ex- 
plain the mass death wish: perhaps a 
leader gone berserk, or a quirk of weath- 
er or topology that disoriented the 
whales’ biological sonar systems. To 
those who see omens, it seemed that 
the whales were trying to tell us some- 
thing. To those who have read the re- 
markable novel The Day of the Dol- 
phin, the event had a haunting ring. In 
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SUICIDAL WHALES ON FLORIDA BEACH 


Does He or Doesn't He? 

President watchers have an eye for de- 
tail all their own. In the Jan. 17 issue 
of the New Republic, John Osborne ac- 
cuses Richard Nixon of dyeing his hair. 
The tip-off supposedly came when Nix- 
on appeared on a steamy night in Gulf- 
port, Miss.; sweat, said Osborne, washed 
away the dye. 

Only his barber knows for sure, and 
Steve Martini, who has been tending 


Remembrance of Bi. 


that book, Novelist Robert Merle fan- 
tasizes an unsettling interview between 
a reporter and Bi, one of the first dol- 
phins to master English: 

Reporter; Every so often you hear 
that a school of dolphins or whales has 
run aground, and when the animals are 
put back into the water, they insist on re- 
turning to land to die. Why do they do 
this? 

Bi: If we die on land, we will live 
on land after our death. 

Reporter: lf 1 understand correctly, 
the earth is your paradise, isn’t it? 

Bi: Yes. 

Reporter: And what about man? Is 
he your God? 

Bi: | do not know, 


presidential locks for 18 years, is cer- 
tain that Nixon has never tampered 
with his hair. He not only has Nixon's 
hair samples but has envelopes stuffed 
with presidential hair clippings dating 
back to Eisenhower. “The ones from 
the President's first haircut are the same 
as from the last.” says Martini. Hir- 
sutologists also suspected Lyndon John- 
son, whose hair appeared to gray no- 
ticeably after he left office. Again Mar- 
tint says no. Toward the end of his 
tenure, says the barber, L.B.J. was final- 
ly persuaded to give up not dye, but 
the “greasy kid stuff that seemed to 
darken his hair. After all, what Pres- 
ident would not want a little states- 
manlike gray at the temples? 





Politics: They’re Off and Running for 1970 


WALTER BENNETT 


N a purposely transparent charade, 
the President invited newsmen into 
his oval office while he and Texas Con- 
gressman George Bush chatted out of 
ear range. As they shook hands, Rich- 
ard Nixon raised his voice to say, “I 
wish you luck.” Then the handsome 
Texan flew off to Austin to announce 
that he was a candidate to unseat Dem- 
ocratic Senator Ralph Yarborough. No 
endorsement had actually been made, 
but the message was clear: Bush was 
the President’s man. : 

In California, San Francisco State 
College President S. I. Hayakawa said 
that he had made up his mind “each 
way six times,” but had finally decided 
not to seek Republican Senator George 
Murphy's office. The temptation, he ad- 
mitted, had been great. “Can you imag- 
ine what it would mean,” he mused, 
“to have this state represented by a birth- 
right member of the yellow peril?” In 
Boston, the surviving Kennedy brother, 
Teddy, was challenged by former State 
Republican Committee Chairman Josiah 
A. Spaulding, who announced his can- 
didacy for Senator from Massachusetts. 

Unleashing Agnew. All that activity 
last week underscored a basic political 
fact: 1970 is an election year and the 
stakes are high. Moving uncommonly 
early, candidates, self-proclaimed non- 
candidates and coy potential candidates 
are jockeying for position in the No- 
vember elections that will serve as the 
first broad referendum on the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s policies. Republicans are 
even talking hopefully of seizing con- 
trol of the Congress for the first time 
since 1954. But they need to gain an im- 
probable 29 seats in the House to se- 
cure a majority; only seven in the Sen- 
ate would give them a 50-50 tie, which 
Vice President Spiro Agnew could break 
in their favor. 

Quite by chance, there are seven sen- 
atorial seats to be filled for which there 
are no clear favorites. They include a 
seat being vacated in Ohio and those 
now held by Democrats Thomas Dodd 
in Connecticut, Ralph Yarborough in 
Texas, Gale McGee in Wyoming, Frank 
Moss in Utah, Quentin Burdick in North 
Dakota, and Republican Charles Good- 
ell in New York, who was appointed 
to Robert Kennedy’s seat. 

The resurgent Republicans have some 
reason for optimism. President Nixon 
has so far skillfully neutralized the most 
explosive issue—the Viet Nam War—by 
convincing most of the public that he 
can successfully turn the fighting over 
to the South Vietnamese. He is em- 
bracing as his own one of the most pop- 
ular issues of the day: the drive against 
pollution of air and water. He has com- 
forted Middle Americans with his grad- 
ualism on racial issues and tried to 
assuage their fear of street crimes with 
the tough-guy image of his Attorney 
General, John Mitchell. And he has 
turned a national joke into a potent po- 
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litical asset by unleashing Vice President 
Agnew. 

Pocketbook Protesters. Yet Repub- 
lican leaders concede that at best their 
hopes are fragile; they could easily be un- 
dermined by events. No one can be cer- 
tain that the South Vietnamese can 
handle Communist insurgency without 
massive U.S. help—and any US. re-es- 
calation of the war could trigger a broad- 
er public protest than before. Crime, 
pollution, and deterioration in the qual- 
ity of urban life are accelerating de- 
spite political rhetoric. It will take imag- 
ination, painful decisions—and much 
money—to reverse the trends. The dan- 
ger of a recession, coupled with in- 
flation, is the biggest threat of all to 
the G.O.P.’s election strength. Nothing 
could more readily turn the silent ma- 
jority into a determined army of pock- 
etbook protesters. 

While such national issues broadly in- 
fluence the dialogue and the fate of the 
candidates, elections turn mostly on mat- 
ters of regional interests, party alle- 
giances, and personalities. That is par- 
ticularly true of the more localized con- 
tests for the House. Unless an over- 
whelming Republican surge develops 
later, the chance of a Republican take- 
over in the House is unlikely. While 
cheering their troops publicly, some top 
Republican strategists who have exam- 
ined their strengths district by district 
concede privately that a gain of 29 
seats is almost surely out of reach. 
They are, however, confident of break- 
ing the traditional pattern that has the 
President's party losing seats in a non- 
presidential election year. 

It is in the Senate that Republicans 
place their greatest hopes. While the fac- 
tors and faces can change drastically 
by November, a number of interesting 
races are shaping up. Among them: 
OHIO. Democrat Stephen Young, 80, is 
retiring; two of the state’s most pop- 
ular Republicans are bruising each other 
in their rush to take his place. James 
Rhodes, the highly successful two-term 
Governor, and Congressman Robert 
Taft Jr., who hopes to follow in his 
famed father’s footsteps, are headed for 
a punishing primary that only Democrats 
will enjoy. Despite allegations of mis- 
conduct leveled against him by Lire 
magazine, Rhodes is no underdog to 
the stolid Taft. Democrats expect that 
in their primary, former Astronaut John 
Glenn's glamour will prevail over Cleve- 
land Lawyer Howard Metzenbaum, a 
former state legislator. They hope that 
the internal Republican warfare will 
damage both Taft and Rhodes enough 
to offset the fact that Glenn has shown 
no out-of-this-world abilities as a poli- 
tician. There is no clear favorite. 

TEXAS. Democratic Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough should survive a primary chal- 
lenge from former Congressman Lloyd 
Bentsen, who is backed by Yarborough’s 
longtime foe, former Governor John 
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Connally. But the conservative Bentsen 
will attack Yarborough’s liberal voting 
record and could soften him for the ex- 
pected race with Republican Bush, 
whose father Prescott was a Senator 
from Connecticut. The articulate and 
conservative Bush will contrast sharply 
with the rough and folksy Yarborough. 
A decisive factor in a close election 
could be the role, if any, of Lyndon John- 
son. He has quarreled often with Yar- 
borough but recently has spoken of 
him with grudging respect. 
iuiNols. Republican Ralph Tyler Smith, 
appointed to Everett Dirksen’s seat, will 
have difficulty winning on his own 
against Democrat Adlai Stevenson III. 
A former speaker of the House in the Il- 
linois legislature, Smith, 54, is far less 
known than State Treasurer Stevenson, 
39, and suffers from a tendency toward 
vacillation. He managed to antagonize 
both downstate conservatives and met- 
ropolitan liberals by first opposing, then 
favoring the nomination of Clement 
Haynsworth to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
He will also be hurt by Republican Gov- 
ernor Richard Ogilvie’s unpopular but 
necessary tax increases. Unlike his fa- 
ther, Stevenson is abrasive and aggres- 
sive, and must convince liberals that he 
is not too tainted by the lukewarm back- 
ing of Chicago Mayor Richard Daley's 
organization. In the end, Daley may 
not work hard for Stevenson, but young 
Adlai is the favorite now. 
CALIFORNIA. Republican George Murphy 
is vulnerable because of his age (67) 
and a raspy voice that keeps him vis- 
iting doctors to get statements meant 
to convince voters that he has recov- 
ered satisfactorily from throat cancer. 
He has also been more hawkish on 
Viet Nam than many Californians like 
and has voted against cuts both in tax- 
es and oil-depletion allowances, Already 
announced against him is Congressman 
John Tunney, son of the retired boxing 
champion and one of the most attrac- 
tive of the many Kennedy-style can- 
didates in evidence this year. Young 
(35) and athletic, Tunney is less well 
known than the former actor and has 
irked liberals by failing to support the 
grape boycott. Democrat Hayakawa 
would have been a stronger candidate. 
CONNECTICUT. Republicans are eager to 
take on Democrat Thomas Dodd, who 
was badly hurt by his Senate censure 
for misuse of campaign funds. No few- 
er than five Republicans have jumped 
in or seem to be waiting for the right mo- 
ment. There is more immediate interest 
in whether Dodd can survive a_pri- 
mary challenge from two doves, Ed- 
ward L. Marcus, majority leader in the 
state senate, and the Rev. Joseph Duf- 
fey, national chairman of A.D.A. Duf- 
fey has strong liberal supporters, in- 
cluding such war protesters as Actor 
Paul Newman; Marcus can expect more 
support from Democratic regulars. The 
race is still wide open. 

Unseat Three? After a close look at 
the 35 Senate seats to be filled—25 
now held by Democrats and ten by Re- 
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publicans—Time Correspondent Loye 
Miller has concluded that the G.O.P. 
faces a tougher task than might be ex- 
pected to gain those seven controlling 
desks. Miller's analysis gives the Re- 
publicans a good chance to take over 
from four Democrats: Tennessee's Al- 
bert Gore, New Jersey's Harrison Wil- 
liams, New Mexico’s Joseph Montoya 
and Florida’s Spessard Holland, who is 
retiring. But he also sees the Democrats 
as likely to displace three Republicans: 
Vermont's Winston Prouty, Alaska’s Ted 
Stevens and Illinois’ Ralph Smith. 
Correspondent Miller counts twelve 
Democratic Senators as likely to be re- 
elected: Maine’s Ed Muskie, Massachu- 
setts’ Edward Kennedy, Maryland's Jo- 
seph Tydings, Mississippi's John Stennis, 
Missouri's Stuart Symington, Montana's 
Mike Mansfield, Rhode Island’s John 
Pastore, Washington’s Henry Jackson, 
West Virginia’s Robert Byrd, Virginia's 
Harry Byrd, Wisconsin's William Prox- 
mire, Nevada's Howard Cannon. In Min- 
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by increasing minor taxes and taking 
other steps, an anti-inflationary surplus 
was projected. The next scene in the an- 
nual production belongs to the printers, 
standing by to complete a document of 
some 1,700 pages for presentation to 
Congress on Jan. 27. 

All going according to script? Hard- 
ly. Last week Richard Nixon sent his 
budget back to the chopping block. Bud- 
get Director Robert Mayo, though aware 
on that Saturday night of the second 
thoughts developing in high places, had 
no instructions to stop the machinery. 
Treasury Secretary David Kennedy and 
his economists were skeptical about eco- 
nomic forecasts and revenue estimates 
supporting the prediction of a surplus. 
Real growth in the gross national prod- 
uct (GNP) had all but ceased in the 
final quarter of 1969. Continued dol- 
drums (see BusINEss) would mean lower 
tax yields, That concern brought Ken- 
nedy into agreement with Economist Ar- 
thur Burns, who, on Feb. |, will leave 
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nesota, Hubert Humphrey seems likely 
to replace the retiring Eugene McCarthy. 
Five Republican seats seem safe: those 
of Arizona’s Paul Fannin, Hawaii's Hi- 
ram Fong, Nebraska’s Roman Hruska, 
Pennsylvania’s Hugh Scott and Del- 
aware’s John Williams, who is retiring. 
That analysis leaves only seven seats as 
highly unpredictable and certain to be 
keenly contested—and the Republicans 
would have to win all seven to take 
over the Senate, 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Back to the Chopping Block 


Time: 10 p.m., Saturday, Jan. 10. 
Place: Headquarters of the federal Bu- 
reau of the Budget adjacent to the White 
House. Action: Weary officials put the 
last touches on the Nixon Adminis- 
tration budget. The big policy decisions 
have already been made at the Western 
White House in San Clemente. Proposed 
spending for fiscal year 1971, beginning 
next July 1, stands at $203.5 billion; 


his post as Counsellor to the President 
to become chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Burns had been arguing 
for tighter restrictions on Government 
spending on the grounds that the Re- 
serve Board's limitations on the money 
supply, severe though they have been, 
could not alone cope with inflation. 

Romney's Slice. During the afternoon 
of Jan. 10, Burns solicited the help of 
George Romney, Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development. As they talked, 
Burns urged Romney to help lead a 
new effort to pare federal spending. 
The following Monday, Romney met 
with John Ehrlichman, Nixon's assistant 
for domestic affairs. Romney laid out a 
scheme for further across-the-board cuts 
in the budget, saying that his department 
would take a reduction as high as 5% 
if other Cabinet-level agencies did. 
Knowing that the President had his 
own misgivings about the budget, Ehr- 
lichman took Romney in for a talk 
with Nixon. 

Within hours, the White House was 


summoning department heads for an un- 
usual executive session of the Cabinet 
set for 3 p.m. Tuesday, No staff aides 
were invited. Attendance was held to 
15; Nixon, Mayo, the twelve department 
chiefs and Donald Rumsfeld, director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Normally, Cabinet meetings last 90 min- 
utes or less. This one was to take three 
hours and 15 minutes. 

“We've cut,” said Nixon. “We've econ- 
omized. But we can do even better, 
Now let's do better.” The President gave 
the floor to Romney, who made his 
pitch: “The economic decision-makers 
are convinced that inflation will con- 
tinue. Having put our hand to the plow 
to curb inflation, we must convince the 
economic decision-makers that we are 
not going to turn away. A little dif- 
ference can make a big difference.” 
More specifically, Romney proposed a 
25% slice in all departmental budgets, 
which would reduce the total to $198.5 
billion. He suggested a further economy 
of $1.2 billion to be achicved by freez- 
ing all federal pay raises. As an ex- 
ample, he said, the President and all 
his senior political appointees should 
take an immediate 25% salary cut. 

Stray Millions. The proposals for a 
uniform departmental budget cut, a pay- 
raise moratorium and personal salary re- 
ductions got nowhere. Nixon, however, 
made it clear that Government spznding 
had to be cut down as close to $200 bil- 
lion as possible. But snipping out $3 bil- 
lion or so, even from a spending sched- 
ule of $203.5 billion, is far from easy. 
Expenditures such as debt service and 
pensions are mandated by law, Programs 
in other areas had already been sub- 
jected to the big squeeze. Yet the pres- 
idential directive insisted that more gris- 
tle be found. Higher excise taxes on 
consumer products—which Congress 
would probably block anyway—had 
been rejected as a means to build up 
the surplus. The Administration’s bud- 
get, Nixon declared, must be “credible.” 

Thus the search began for stray mil- 
lions. The new program to share fed- 
eral revenue with the states will be 
retained—but trimmed from $535 mil- 
lion to $500 million, The defense bud- 
get, already chopped heavily, will lose 
perhaps another $400 million. Even the 
Justice Department, which had _previ- 
ously escaped the economy wave, will 
undergo some minor pruning. All de- 
partment heads were directed to report 
back within days on their savings pro- 
posals. The Democratic Congress, how- 
ever, is not so vulnerable to presidential 
discipline. Capitol Hill is still rebelling 
against some Nixon austerity measures 
in the current budget year. Under the 
twin fears of voter reprisals in No- 
vember and recession this year, Congress 
is likely to continue appropriating more 
money than the President cares to spend. 
Whatever ultimately happens with the 
budget, Nixon's well-publicized crusade 
for economies leaves the political rec- 
ord clear as to the identities of the spend- 
ers and the savers. 
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After the Combat Troops Come Home 


One of the touchstones of Admin- 
istration policy is that eventually only 
U.S. support troops will be left in Viet 
Nam. The prospect seems reassuring, 
particularly since the numbers and du- 
ties of the support troops are purpose- 
fully left vague. Last week Time Cor- 
respondents in Washington and Saigon 
reported that the Administration's pres- 
ent plans, at least at the operational 
level, call for some 200,000 American 
support troops to still be in Viet Nam 
in early 1972. Events could alter those 
plans, but for the time being the gen- 
erals in the Pentagon and in Viet Nam 
look to the following employment of 
the 200,000 U.S. support soldiers, air- 
men and advisers: 


GROUND Forces will number about 50,000 
(if the military men get their way). The 
U.S. is likely to keep two airmobile di- 
visions, probably the Ist Cavalry and 
101st Airborne, each with about 450 hel- 
icopters, on hand after the other fight- 
ing units have been withdrawn. These 
units will serve as “fire brigades,” tak- 
ing advantage of their mobility to rush 
to any location where it appears that 
the ARVN (Army of Viet Nam) is in trou- 
ble. Even then, they are meant to take 
no part in the main fighting. Instead, 
they will free regular ARVN or militia 
units for combat by relieving them from 
road or town security duty. 

AIR FORCE PERSONNEL Will total about 25,- 
000. American pilots now fly two-thirds 
of all combat missions in Viet Nam, 
but the U.S.-trained VNAF should be 
able to handle all preplanned missions 
by 1972. U.S. airmen, however, will 
still be needed in case of sudden en- 
emy contacts and to serve as an aerial 
umbrella for South Viet Nam's cities. 
COMBAT SUPPORT TROOPS, including ar- 
tillery and engineer, medical, and even 
armored personnel, will remain at a 
level of 20,000 after the withdrawals 
have been completed. ARVN artillerymen 
have shown themselves highly proficient 
with their American-supplied guns, and 
should be equal to all government needs 
by 1972. But more time is required to 
train technicians for the ARVN’s en- 
gineer battalions, and U.S. personnel 
will still be necessary to help staff mil- 
itary field hospitals as the ARVN as- 
sumes a heavier military burden and 
absorbs greater casualties. 

tocistics will require another 30,000 
Americans. Most will be involved in sup- 
plying the remaining U.S. military per- 
sonnel. The others, mainly air-cargo 
units and experts in inventory systems 
and personnel management, will be need- 
ed to help the ARVN move supplies 
that the U.S. has promised to furnish 
the Saigon government. 

ADVISORY PERSONNEL, now numbering 
nearly 80,000, will be reduced by about 
half. Most of the cuts will be made at 


the lower command levels; instead of 
being assigned to every ARVN battalion, 
U.S. advisers will no longer operate 
below the regiment or brigade level. 
Wherever possible, major generals will 
be replaced by brigadier generals, brig- 
adiers by colonels. Their staffs will be re- 
duced accordingly. As South Vietnam- 
ese commanders become more confident, 
the advisers’ role will also change, and 
U.S. personnel attached to South Viet- 
namese units will become liaison of- 
ficers coordinating the use of the U.S. 
support forces remaining. 

GREEN BERET strength, now 3,500, is ex- 
pected to remain unchanged. The Green 
Berets have been highly successful in or- 
ganizing the Montagnards and other eth- 
nic minorities, as well as in the con- 
duct of intelligence operations in Laos, 
Cambodia and North Viet Nam. Their 
work will take on increased importance 
as U.S. troops withdraw. Nor is any re- 
duction likely in the 6,200 military and 
1,200 civilian personnel who make up 
the rural-pacification teams now working 
in province capitals and district towns. 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL will, if anything, in- 
crease. The U.S. embassy staff of 270 
may be trimmed slightly for budgetary 
reasons as the U.S. presence in Viet 
Nam diminishes. But the 900 Americans 
administering U.S. economic-aid and so- 
cial-welfare projects are likely to need 
more help as the U.S. provides South 
Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu with the stepped-up material aid 
he requested at a press conference ear- 
lier this month, 

Security will continue to be a prob- 
lem. One solution, as U.S. units grow 
fewer and smaller, would be to pull as 
many Americans as possible into coast- 
al enclaves where they could be more 
easily supplied and protected. Too much 
isolation from the South Vietnamese, 
however, would only diminish the ef- 
fectiveness of the American troops. 
Whatever is done, the U.S. forces will 
be uncomfortably dependent upon ARVN 
to hold and police the countryside, U.S. 
military planners are frankly uneasy 
about the situation. Said former As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Paul 
Warnke, one of the authors of the with- 
drawal plans: “The nightmare is that 
suddenly we look up at the DMZ and 
there they are, saying ‘April fool—here 
we come again.” " 

If Warnke’s nightmare becomes fact, 
the U.S. will be faced with an unen- 
viable choice. With its logistical base al- 
ready established, it can reinforce its 
troops and recommit itself to another 
round in a war that many think has 
gone on too long already. Or it can evac- 
uate all Americans and let South Viet 
Nam stand or fall alone. Neither al- 
ternative is reassuring to Richard Nixon, 
the man responsible for extricating the 
U.S. from its longest war. 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 
“How Did It Go, Spiro?” 


When Richard Nixon puts that ques- 
tion to Spiro Agnew this week, the 
Vice President will be able to give a cred- 
itable reply. Returning from his 39,000- 
mile tour of eleven Asian and Pacific 
countries, Agnew can report that his 
first venture into geopolitics went with- 
out a major mishap. It was, as billed, a 
useful educational tour for the man 
who could some day become President. 

One of his final lessons in foreign re- 
lations came in Canberra, after a brief 
rest stop in Bali. In Australia, Agnew en- 
countered a growing national awareness, 
accompanied by an unwillingness to con- 
tinue regarding the U.S. as an ideal 
ally. There is still a strong feeling of 
friendship, but the recent massacre at 
My Lai has reinforced local antiwar ac- 
tivists who want withdrawal of the 8,000 
Aussie troops now stationed in Viet 
Nam. As one radio commentator put 
it: “We are still sacrificing 20-year-olds 
as an insurance premium to the Amer- 
ican alliance.” 

Asian Affairs. Agnew ignored both 
the demonstrators and the flurry of press 
criticism. He stuck to his script and re- 
iterated the so-called Nixon Doctrine: 
“Despite a great deal of speculation 
and rumor, we are not withdrawing 
from Asia and the Pacific. The United 
States will keep its treaty commitments. 
Our policy is neither one of gradual with- 
drawal from Asia nor of unwarranted in- 
tervention in Asian affairs. As a Pacific 
power, we will remain in the Pacific.” 
Both in Australia and New Zealand, Ag- 
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AGNEW AT BALI POOL 
Ponder the corollary as well. 
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new’s last foreign stop, the Vice Pres- 
ident said that the U.S. was committed 
to the defense of the two countries in 
the event of an all-out attack. 

While Agnew was studiously decorous 
wherever he traveled, the attending flock 
of Secret Service men drew some neg- 
ative reviews. To the Australians, the 
sight of the Secret Service running 
alongside Agnew’s car through the qui- 
et streets of Canberra looked undignified, 
even panicky. “These athletic, short- 
haired, earnest and heavily armed young 
men,” said the Canberra Times, “ap- 
peared to be possessed by inner furies 
unknown to the peaceful southern ta- 
blelands.”* As expected, the usual dem- 
onstrators were on hand. One threw 
himself in front of the Vice President's 
limousine and others burned the U.S. 
flag, but they were easily contained by 
local police without the Service's help. 

A Bit Fuzzy. Aside from those oc- 
casional dust-ups, the Vice President's 
trip went with programmed efficiency. 
Not too much was expected of him, 
and if his explanations of the Nixon Doc- 
trine were at times a bit fuzzy, that 
was hardly his fault. The Administration 
seems to have coined a phrase, but is 
still searching for a policy to define it. 

In Agnew’'s opinion, the most im- 
portant lesson gained from his trip is 
the knowledge that what Asian leaders 
say—and what they think—are often 
quite different things. “Most general im- 
pressions that come out of the Asian gov- 
ernments,” said the Vice President last 
week, “are not as forthcoming as their 
private consultations.” What he meant 
was that Asian leaders often say pub- 
licly that they want Americans out of 
the area, while privately they encourage 
Americans to stay. This may have led 
Agnew to ponder the corollary as well 
—that Asians sometimes may tell im- 
portant Americans what they think im- 
portant Americans want to hear. 


PERSONALITY 


Holland to Sweden 

As an educator, Jerome Heartwell 
Holland has had considerable experience 
mediating between radicals and members 
of the Establishment. As a highly suc- 
cessful black man, he has moved with 
ease and authority in predominantly 
white circles. Now Holland will begin ex- 
ercising his diplomatic skills in another 
area. In an appointment designed to 
thaw out Washington's relations with 
Stockholm, President Nixon last week 
nominated him to be Ambassador to 
Sweden. 

The diplomatic cold front formed 
over a year ago when Sweden began 
granting asylum to U.S. Army deserters 
and then became the first Western coun- 
try to grant official recognition to 
North Viet Nam. The situation was 
not eased when Premier Olof Palme, 
then Education Minister, marched in 
a Stockholm candlelight parade to pro- 
test American war policies. The Apol- 
lo 11 astronauts’ world tour last fall 





HOLLAND 
To thaw a cold front. 


pointedly omitted Sweden, and two 
months ago, Sweden announced that 
it would send Hanoi $45 million in re- 
construction aid. In reply, the U.S. 
closed its consulate in Goteborg. More 
significantly, the U.S. has not had an 
ambassador in Stockholm since William 
Heath departed one year ago. 

Many Swedes welcomed Holland's 
appointment, although the newspaper 
Expressen remarked cattily that every 
time a Swedish journalist asked the 
State Department for comment, its 
spokesman cracked, “Sorry, we really 
couldn't send you Eldridge Cleaver.” 

Bulging Curriculum. Jerome Holland, 
54, is several thousand ideological par- 
secs away from any Black Panther. In 
an age of restive black-separatist move- 
ments, he is an almost evangelical in- 
tegrationist with a resonant faith in com- 
petitive capitalist economics. Holland 
calls integration “my philosophy for liv- 
ing, as well as a practical reality.” The 
black man’s best hope, Holland believes, 
lies in education and job training. 

Holland takes his stand with the as- 
surance of a man whose curriculwn 
vitae bulges with credentials of worthy, 
activist moderation. He is chairman of 
the board of the Planned Parenthood— 
World Population of Greater New York 
and a leading member of such orga- 
nizations as the Red Cross, the United 
Negro College Fund, the Boy Scouts 
of America, 

Since 1960, Holland, who holds a 
Ph.D. in sociology, has been president 
of Virginia’s Hampton Institute, a 201- 
acre waterfront campus occupied by 
2,600 students—all but 250 of them 
black. Holland lives on the edge of the 
campus in a handsome white colonial 
house surrounded by magnolia trees. 
The living room is decorated with Af- 
rican masks and figures, Haitian paint- 
ings and other souvenirs of family trav- 
els to Africa, the Caribbean, Eastern 
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Europe and even Sweden. Laura Hol- 
land is a good match for a college pres- 
ident. She has a master’s in psychology 
from Radcliffe and two years toward a 
Ph.D. at Harvard and Boston University. 
The Hollands have two children—Lucy, 
14, and Joseph, 13. 

Discreet Rhetoric. Dr. Holland likes 
to be called “Brud.” a nickname for 
“brother” that his sisters hung on him 
years ago. A husky (230 Ibs.) six-foot- 
er, he still carries himself with the agil- 
ity of a man who was twice an All- 
America end at Cornell and was elect- 
ed in 1965 to the Football Hall of 
Fame. 

In many ways it is natural that Hol- 
land should cherish the path of edu- 
cation. The son of a domestic-garden- 
er-handyman in Auburn, N.Y., he was 
one of 13 children, He began working 
for his father at the age of eight and 
soon learned that schooling was the 
most available escape from poverty. He 
worked his way through Cornell with 
honor grades. Whatever discrimination 
he suffered, Holland is not anxious to dis- 
cuss it. 

His comments on his new job are so 
discreet that even he smiles at his easy as- 
sumption of striped-pants rhetoric. What 
of U.S.-Swedish relations? “I believe 
there has traditionally been a backlog 
of cooperation and friendship between 
the U.S. and Sweden.” He is equally 
opaque about his politics. “I have stu- 
diously avoided telling anyone,” he says 
with a broad smile, “whether I am a Re- 
publican, a Democrat or a socialist.” 


RACES 
Upper East Side Story 


Many of the 90 guests who gath- 
ered in Leonard Bernstein's fashionable 
Park Avenue apartment had the ir- 
idescence of Beautiful People. They 
came not to gabble, not to glitter, but 


to listen. Settling down on _ folding 
chairs, they attended the guest of 
honor: Donald Cox, field marshal of 


the Black Panther Party. 

For twelve minutes, Cox, in the Pan- 
ther regalia of goatee and black tur- 
tleneck, preached a party rhetoric mel- 
lowed only slightly for the occasion 

there were no promises to “kill the 
pigs.” If full employment is not avail- 
able, Cox explained, “then we must 
take the means of production and put 
them in the hands of the people.’ By 
“we,” Cox did not mean the moneyed lib- 
erals in his audience. One of the ladies 
gasped her dismay that her head might 
be among the first to roll when the rev- 
olution came. “Oh, no,” the wife of an- 
other Panther reassured her. “You sound 
as if you're afraid. There's no reason 
for that.” 

Elegant Slumming. The salon seminar 
was the inspiration of a liberal com- 
mittee organized to defend 21 Black Pan- 
thers indicted last April for plotting to 
kill policemen and dynamite a police sta- 
tion, department stores and a railroad 
right-of-way. Ten of the suspects are 
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PANTHER COX LECTURING BERNSTEIN GUESTS 
They dug him—absolutely. 


being held in $100,000 bond each. The 
Panthers note angrily that only one of 
the three whites arrested for actually set- 
ting dynamite charges in Manhattan of- 
fice buildings in November has bail set 
that high. The maestro and his wife Fe- 
licia, who have long been concerned 
with civil liberties, agreed to allow 
friends who were interested to gather 
at their apartment to hear the Pan- 
thers’ case. It was not exactly a jury of 
the Panthers’ peers, however. Among 
the guests were such social notables as 
the Peter Duchins, Heiress Cynthia 
Phipps, Mrs. August Heckscher and Mrs. 
Sidney Lumet. 


The New York Times's Charlotte 
Curtis, whose typewriter can deliver 
deft malice, was also in the crowd. 


Next morning she published some lu- 
dicrous exchanges—which Bernstein de- 
nies—between the field marshal of the 
pig-baiters and the aesthetic doge of 
the Upper East Side. 

Cox; The resistance put up against 
us dictates [our] strategy. 

Bernstein (lounging in an armchair 
in tartan slacks): You mean you've got 
to wing it. . . I dig absolutely. 

Old-Fashioned. Before the evening 
was over, guests scribbled out $3,000 
in checks and pledges as contributions 
to the defense of the Panther 21. Pro- 
ducer-Director Otto Preminger recoiled 
when Cox called the U.S. “the most op- 
pressive country in the world,” yet he 
came through with $1,000, and Bernstein 
offered the fee for his next concert—a 
sum he expects to be well into four fig- 
ures—for the defense cause. 

As if the Charlotte Curtis piece were 
not enough, the Times then published 
an editorial that accused the “politico- 
cultural jet set’ of indulging in what it 
called “elegant slumming” and “guilt-re- 
lieving fun spiked with social conscious- 
ness.” Said the Times: “Responsible 


black leadership is not likely to cheer 
as the Beautiful People create a new 
myth that Black Panther is Beautiful.” 
That sourness missed at least part of 
the point. Said Bernstein: “Our meet- 
ing was for an extremely serious pur- 
pose that has nothing to do with the 
Panthers. The people at the party cared 
about civil liberties. People wrote checks 
because the Panthers’ civil liberties were 
violated.” Said Preminger: “I believe 
in this country and I would fight the Pan- 
thers if they tried to destroy it. But if 
there was discrimination in determining 
bail, then the people who believe in 
this country ought to correct the in- 
justice. The New York Times is very old- 
fashioned—you can quote me.” 


THE SUPREME COURT 
Speeding Desegregation 


Southern school districts in increasing 
numbers are finding it impossible to 
defy the Federal Government any long- 
er by delaying the desegregation of their 
classrooms. After 15 years, “never” is be- 
coming “now.” Two weeks ago, 28 Mis- 
sissippi school districts, their legal am- 
munition expended, bowed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court's demand for immediate 
desegregation and ended dual schools. 
Last week the court ordered 14 more dis- 
tricts serving 293,000 pupils to do the 
same. In a 6-to-2 decision, it gave dis- 
tricts in Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Georgia and Florida until Feb. | to de- 
segregate their schools. Dissenting were 
Chief Justice Warren Burger and Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart, who favor deseg- 
regation but disagreed with the order 
on procedural grounds. 

The Justice Department, which ear- 
lier this week announced that it would 
make every effort to ensure complete de- 
segregation by next fall, has not yet com- 
mitted itself to enforcing the new court 
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deadline. But lawyers for the N.A.A.C.P. 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
plan to use the decision to push for im- 
mediate desegregation in at least 200 
cases now pending before the courts. 

The decision could thus prove a source 
of political embarrassment for the Nix- 
on Administration by hastening the end 
of public school segregation and stiff- 
ening Southern resistance. This could 
force the Administration, which has been 
assiduously courting the South, to send 
federal marshals or even troops to up- 
hold a law its own Justice Department 
has thus far been noticeably reluctant 
to administer, 


BUREAUCRACY 


Winter Housecleaning 

The Philadelphia Redevelopment Au- 
thority, the city’s urban-renewal agency, 
has a commendable if uncontrollable 
passion for keeping Philadelphia tidy. 
When a Licenses and Inspection De- 
partment worker recently spied some 
trash in the backyard of one of the agen- 
cy’s properties, a cleanup order was 
promptly issued by the authority. 

The litter was in the backyard of a di- 
lapidated ten-room house that three col- 
lege students rent from the authority 
for $75 a month. The sanitation crew as- 
signed to the rubbish removal somehow 
got their instructions mixed up and, in 
a burst of zeal, cleaned out the inside 
of the house instead of the grounds. 
When the students returned last week 
after the Christmas holidays, they dis- 
covered the loss of all their furniture, 
an expensive camera, three stereo sets, 
records, books, a guitar, a tape record- 
er, term papers, research notes and pages 
of unpublished poetry. What remained 
untouched was the offending trash tn 
the backyard. 

The students—Steve Oden and Les- 
ter Perks, seniors at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Carl O'Donnell of 
Philadelphia Community College—are 
now trying to get reimbursed for the loss- 
es, which they estimate at $13,000. The 
authority is being helpful in its own 
way. It returned a large pile of torn mat- 
tresses, damaged furniture and water- 
logged rugs from the city dump. There 
is no trace of the stereo sets, camera 
and other valuables that the boys had 
carefully locked in a separate room of 
the house. 

A spokesman for the authority in- 
sists that its crew took nothing of value 
from the house. The boys claim that 
they have witnesses who saw the crew re- 
moving the valuables the day after the 
last of the students left. The authority 
says the place must have been bur- 
glarized, but does admit its crew cleaned 
out the rest of the goods in the house. 

It was not Philadelphia's first case of 
misdirected energy, notes the students’ 
lawyer. Last year, a city agency tore 
down the historic home of Declaration 
of Independence Signer Dr. Benjamin 
Rush when they were supposed to raze 
a building a mile away. 
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CRIME 
Blotter for the First Year 


In his campaign for the presidency, 
Richard Nixon touched a_ responsive 
chord when he promised voters an all- 
out war to make the nation’s streets 
safe again. He also found a convenient 
target in the incumbent Attorney Gen- 
eral, Ramsey Clark, who Nixon im- 
plied was to blame for much of the 
soaring crime rate. “If we are to re- 
store respect for law in this country,” 
Candidate Nixon told cheering Repub- 
licans in 1968, “there is one place we 
are going to begin. We are going to 
have a new Attorney General.” 

That new Attorney General was dour 
John Mitchell. His message was soon 
clear: less permissiveness and more pun- 
ishment in federal law enforcement. In- 
stead of Clark's philosophizing on in- 
dividual rights, the nation would have 
aggressive prosecution of offenders. 
Whereas Clark had felt that his depart- 
ment should be concerned as much with 
social justice as with law enforcement, 
Mitchell took a narrower view of his job 
—simply as a lawyer for the Govern- 
ment. Clark was dismissed by Mitchell's 
deputy, Richard Kleindienst, as “a so- 
ciologist, not an aggressive prosecutor.” 
Said Kleindienst condescendingly: “He 
would have been better at HEW.” 

Watchdogs and Guards. After a year 
in office, how does the new Admin- 
istration’s police blotter look? While 
Nixon and Mitchell have made some no- 
table efforts against organized crime and 
drug traffic, they have discovered that 
crime in the streets is no respecter of 
party. Violent crimes are more numerous 
than ever. Nationwide, they jumped 
12% during Nixon's first nine months 






COPS FRISK HOLD-UP SUSPECTS IN NEW YORK 





in office—faster than the 85% rise in 
eight years under the Democrats. Forc- 
ible rape was up 17%, robbery 15%, 
murder and aggravated assault 9%. 

Each day brings more new evidence 
that the U.S. urban dweller conducts 
his life as though in an armed camp. 
In New York last week, a court ruled 
that a woman tenant could keep a watch- 
dog in her apartment, in violation of 
her lease, because of “the present cir- 
cumstances of rampant crime.” Schools 
around the U.S. have been hiring guards 
to protect students. In Washington, D.C., 
a 15-year-old junior high school stu- 
dent was shot to death recently in his 
school by a classmate. 

Largely Hyperbole. It is the nation’s 
capital, in fact, that supplies the most em- 
barrassing evidence of the Administra- 
tion's inability to curtail crime. The fed- 
eral city is the one area where the 
Government can put its precepts di- 
rectly to work. Yet in the first ten 
months after Nixon took office, serious 
crimes in the capital rose 29% over 
the previous year. The Administration 
has submitted to Congress an ambitious 
anticrime package for Washington, but 
its key provision is preventive detention 
of potentially dangerous defendants, a 
concept of such dubious constitutionality 
that even law-and-order conservatives 
are reluctant to endorse it, 

Elsewhere, Mitchell has authorized 
wider use of wiretaps, ordered federal 
prosecutors not to concede a case sim- 
ply because a suspect received inad- 
equate warning against self-incrimina- 
tion, and allocated $236 million to 
finance a new program to help local- 
ities fight crime. So far, his 
have not paid off. 

The main reason is that there is very 


tactics 


Living in an armed camp. 
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little the Federal Government—under 
Republicans or Democrats—can do 
about the problem. Police powers be- 
long to the states and they have jeal- 
ously protected those prerogatives from 
federal incursions. Nixon’s campaign 
comments were largely hyperbole, of 
the same ilk as John Kennedy's “mis- 
sile gap” alarms of 1960. Mitchell ad- 
mitted as much when he first met Clark 
at a cocktail party after the election 
and apologized for the personal cam- 
paign attacks. They were made, said 
Mitchell, only to personalize the crime 
issue. 

Bailing Out. Ramsey Clark accepted 
the apology as part of politics, but he 
does not accept continuing law-and-or- 
der rhetoric now that Nixon and Mitch- 
ell are in office. He believes that loose 
promises delude people into thinking 
something is being done about crime 
while the real troubles, such as un- 
employment, housing and education, are 
ignored. “Law enforcement can only 
deal with the symptoms of crime,” Clark 
says. “It’s like. bailing out the basement 
without turning off the water.” 


Indictments for Two 

There was a time when they were fa- 
miliar figures around official Washing- 
ton; but neither Dr.. Martin Sweig nor 
Attorney Nathan Voloshen has been 
seen around much lately. Sweig, ad- 
ministrative assistant to House Speaker 
John W. McCormack for 24 years, was 
suspended from his $36,000 job after 
he was linked with the shadowy, 71-year- 
old Voloshen in an investigation of high- 
level influence peddling. Voloshen went 
quietly underground. 

Last week the pair made an enforced 
public appearance in New York. Stu- 
diously avoiding looking at each other, 
they appeared before Judge Edward Mc- 
Lean in federal district court. There 
they pleaded innocent to charges that 
they had used the Speaker's name and 
position to defraud the Government. 

Special Favors. The charges stem 
from a seven-month investigation during 
which more than 100 witnesses were 
heard and a deposition taken from Mc- 
Cormack himself. Sweig and Voloshen 
are accused of improperly using the of- 
fice, telephone, secretarial staff and good 
will of Speaker McCormack to secure 
fees, some as high as $50,000, from peo- 
ple with matters pending before various 
Government agencies. According to the 
indictments, Sweig and Voloshen used 
the power and prestige of McCormack’s 
office to seek reduced sentences for con- 
victed racketeers, to try to persuade the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to 
lift the suspension on the trading of Par- 
vin/Dohrmann Co. stock, to influence a 
tax-evasion case, and to appeal for spe- 
cial favors for a firearms company. In ad- 
dition, both men are charged with perjur- 
ing themselves before the grand jury by 
denying that they knew several of the 
people on whose behalf their influence 
was exerted, 

Handed up earlier in the week by a 
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federal grand jury, the Sweig-Voloshen 
indictments were a fitting climax to the 
nine-year career of U.S. Attorney Rob- 
ert Morgenthau, who left office last week 
after objecting unsuccessfully to the Nix- 
on Administration’s attempt to relieve 
him of his job. Now the case may be- 
come a source of embarrassment to Mor- 
genthau’s successor, Republican Whit- 
ney North Seymour. Continuing inves- 
tigations into Voloshen’s actions in an- 
other matter could involve some prom- 
inent members of the G.O.P. 
Vindication. Beyond reminding ques- 
tioners that both men must be pre- 
sumed innocent unless and until they 
are convicted, Speaker McCormack has 
thus far declined comment on the plight 
of his former assistant and friend. He 
has also strongly denied knowledge of 
the pair's activities or any wrongdoing 
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ACCUSED FIXER VOLOSHEN 
Not seen around much lately. 


on his own part, and has received sup- 
port from Morgenthau, who took care 
last week to emphasize that the Speak- 
er was not a subject of his recent in- 
vestigation. Still, McCormack feels that 
his image has been tarnished and plans 
to seek vindication through re-election 
as a Congressman and as Speaker. 

His prospects are good. McCormack 
is assured the support of his South Bos- 
ton constituents. Nor are his Democratic 
colleagues in the House likely to deny 
him the leadership position he has held 
since 1962. Though the party’s liberals, 
who failed in their attempt to replace 
him in 1968, still hope to oust him 
from the speakership, Southerners and 
old-line Democrats want ‘McCormack 
to stay. And they, not the Young Turks, 
constitute a Democratic majority. 





Oklahoma 1970: 


Most Americans still ‘think of the 
Oklahoma Dust Bowl, and the Okies 
who left it, in the bleak terms of John 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath. The 
long drought of the 1930s seared the 
land, while recurring winds swirled away 
the topsoil and black blizzards choked 
crops and cattle. During that decade, 
more than 350,000 farmers fled the 
state, leaving a legacy of deserted homes, 
barren lands and bitter people. In re- 
cent years the Dust Bowl has changed 
dramatically, Time Correspondent Da- 
vid DeVoss, who revisited the region, 
tells how and why in this report: 


N nights when subfreezing winds 

knife through the empty streets 
of Beaver and Boise City, “those who 
stayed” sometimes still hear the ghostly 
whimpers of thirsty children and the 
plaintive bleats of dying calves. Yet 
today Steinbeck’s crucible of dust and 
storm is a wild and beautiful country, 
made fertile by deep-well irrigation. 
Clean, brisk air, coming more in waves 
than gusts, buffets the winter wheat 
and corn that thrust above the occa- 
sional snows and seem to sway in time 
to the thumping of the irrigation pumps. 
Everywhere a new spirit of enthusiasm 
and industry is at work. It is felt in Guy- 
mon (pop. 6,000), a feed-lot and meat- 
packing center that is already siphoning 
business away from Kansas City. There 
are still trailers here; now they are 
filled not with migrants but with ex- 
pectant property owners awaiting com- 
pletion of their $60,000 houses. 

Good Life and Do-Gooders. At 
Weatherford (pop. 6,000), on the lip of 
the red-soil belt, small frame houses 
have given way to sprawling ranch- 
style spreads inhabited by workers in 
new industries. “Our salaries are low 
by Northern standards,” concedes Ed 
Berrong, an insurance man and a state 
senator. “But we just live a good life 
—until the do-gooders come down here 
from Washington and tell us we're pov- 
~erty-stricken.”” In Okemah (pop. 2,900), 
an electronics plant provides a $30,000 
monthly payroll, and merchants have re- 
sponded with a modern Ben Franklin va- 
riety store and a new furniture shop. 
The plant manager applauds the rec- 
reational value of country living for his 
employees, the economics of low rents 
and wages for his company. Between 
the towns of Thomas and Putnam, the 
huge grain elevators of the McNeill 
Grain Co. reach toward the cloudless 
sky like a concrete calliope. The early 
morning sun, filtered through the wheat, 
gives the highway an eerie brownish- 
golden cast. One almost expects to see 
Dorothy and her four friends following 
the “yellow brick road” westward to 
the Emerald City. 

Unlike most small towns in much of 
the South and Southwest, the rural com- 
munities of Oklahoma are booming, and 
it is there that most of the state’s 2,600,- 
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000 residents live, labor and die. Most 
of the inhabitants are newly prosperous, 
conservative and white. These modern- 
day Okies believe in such old-fashioned 
values as work, initiative and pragma- 
tism. They fear unions and blacks—and 
have been highly successful in excluding 
both. Organized labor is weak; the state’s 
163,000 blacks have no political in- 
fluence, and even the 180,000 Indians 
are disorganized and ignored. 

Fortunes and Misfortune. This does 
not mean that all white Oklahomans 
enjoy the good life. The small farmer's 
existence is marginal; many must hold 
other jobs to feed their families. Near 
Balko, where his grandfather settled in 
1907, Travis Boston, 39, figures that he 
may be the last of his family to cling 
to farming. He owns 320 acres and leas- 
es an equal amount of land to raise 
wheat and graze his 40 head of cattle, 
but he has to operate a Phillips 66 gas 
station as well. He needs more acreage 
if he is to make farming profitable, but 
claims that the banks will not lend him 
any money, while “doctors and lawyers 
buy the land at inflated prices for tax 
write-offs.” 


Some of Oklahoma’s pres- 
ent fortunes were made off 
the misfortune of earlier Ok- 
ies. In the Dust Bowl days, re- 
calls Rancher Ross Labrier, 
“the small ranchers who had 
about 160 acres fied first. 
Those who didn’t leave joined 
the WPA. We bought the re- 
possessed lands from the 
bank.” Near Kenton, Labrier 
bought up land at $15 an 
acre. He now owns 23,000 
acres valued at $2,300,000 
and has 400 cattle. 

Aquatic Paradise. The key 
to the Dust Bowl’s transfor- 
mation is the recent avail- 
ability and control of water. It was 
always there, but it either lay inacces- 
sible 500 feet below the surface, or 
turned to torrents in destructive floods. 
The answer to both problems was dams. 
Senator Mike Monroney championed 
the ranchers in the western part of the 
state who wanted small reservoirs for 
their dry-land irrigation. Until his death 
in 1963, Senator Robert S. Kerr lob- 
bied for large flood-control dams in the 
river-ravaged east. As Monroney recent- 
ly explained it: “We incorporated the lit- 
tle-dam program into the big-dam pro- 
gram to create the best damn program 
in the Senate.” 

Mainly through Kerr's Washington in- 
fluence, the eastern part of the state 
has been transformed from dusty scrub 
land into an aquatic paradise. Its 679 
square miles of water make its ratio of 
water to land higher than Minnesota's. 
The Oologah, Pensacola and Eufaula 
reservoirs are immense. Keystone, Hey- 
burn, Thunderbird, Hulah—the lakes 
multiply as fast as Senate bills. Atoka, 
Fort Gibson, Markham Ferry, Tenkiller 
Ferry, Wister; the new recreational wa- 
ters created by dams abound with boats, 


OKLAHOMA DUST CLOUD IN 1935 
With a ratio of water to land higher than Minnesota’s. 
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water-skiers and fishermen. They also 
mean more tourists and more money. 

There is still more water to come. 
Kerr's last big project—linking the Ar- 
kansas, Verdigris and Mississippi rivers 
with the Gulf of Mexico by means of 
17 locks and 27 reservoirs—will make 
Tulsa a seaport. Covering 450 miles 
and costing $1.3 billion, the project is 
the largest ever undertaken by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. It is ex- 
pected to add 36,000 jobs to the 
Tulsa area, help the city on its way 
to becoming one of the most attractive 
in the Southwest, and sharply increase 
land values, The port of Catoosa 
(pop. 906), 750 river miles inland, al- 
ready enjoys a parade of new mer- 
cantile buildings along U.S. 66, the 
route over which the Goad family 
(changed to Joad by Steinbeck in his 
book) made its westward flight. 

Rural Relocation. Now the movement 
is into, rather than away from Okla- 
homa. Escaping metropolitan racial 
problems and physical decay, residents 
elsewhere are responding to Governor 
Dewey Bartlett's notion of rural relo- 
cation for both industry and individuals. 
Since his election as Governor in 1966, 
Republican Bartlett has made his pitch 
personally to 106 presidents of the na- 
tion's top 500 companies, calculates that 
he has attracted $422 million worth of 
new industry and 26,300 jobs. He has 
even mailed 58,000 letters to former 
Oklahomans, inviting them to return to 
the state. Some 11,000 have expressed 
an interest. 

“This is God's country,” says Sal- 
lisaw Methodist Minister Don Williams, 
“and I ought to know.” Adds one Sal- 
lisaw native: “Every time they have an 
earthquake or a hippie rebellion in Cal- 
ifornia, another handful of Okies comes 
back home.” That mixture of parochial 
pride and disdain for urban problems 
elsewhere may yet make Oklahoma one 
of the last bastions of white, middle- 
class American society. 
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The Secession that Failed 


HE five hollow-eyed travelers who 

stepped warily from a Nigerian Air- 
ways plane at Lagos Airport one night 
last week had the fugitive look of men 
on the run. They were driven to the 
Federal Palace Hotel through deserted 
streets heavy with the stifling heat of Af- 
rica’s dry season. Next morning, after 
a fitful sleep, they were escorted to the 
Dodan military barracks in a suburb of 
the Nigerian capital. There, in the first 
formal surrender ceremonies to end a 
military conflict since World War II, 
Biafra’s Major General Philip Effiong 
signed a document ending the bitter 31- 
month civil war that has raged between 
Nigeria and its breakaway Eastern 
Region. 

Said Effiong, in a simple act of fe- 
alty to Major General Yakubu Gowon, 
Nigeria’s head of state and commander 
of its armed forces: “We are firm, we 
are loyal Nigerian citizens, and we ac- 
cept the authority of the Federal Mil- 
itary Government of Nigeria. The Re- 
public of Biafra ceases to exist.” His 
voice sounded tired. When he finished, 
Gowon embraced him. 

Biafra had ceased to exist two days be- 
fore Effiong’s formal surrender. With 
federal troops advancing on all fronts, 
General Chukwuemeka Odumegwu Oju- 
kwu, 36, Biafra’s leader, realized that 
he had lost. With his family, three aides, 
three tons of luggage and his white Mer- 
cedes-Benz staff car, Ojukwu caught one 
of the last flights out of the belea- 
guered airstrip at Uli. The refugees were 
loaded aboard a Superconstellation that 
took off for a destination that had still 
not been disclosed a full week later; var- 
ious reports placed Ojukwu in Lisbon; 
Libreville, capital of Gabon; and the 
Ivory Coast. His flight left Effiong in 


command of a crumbling region, des- 
perately short of food and medicine 
and totally shorn of the will to con- 
tinue its doomed rebellion. 

The conflict that ended with such stun- 
ning swiftness was the first big modern 
war waged in Black Africa since the con- 
tinent’s colonies began receiving their 
independence. It was also one of the 
most devastating civil wars in modern 
history. At the outset, Biafra’s people 
numbered 12 million—about two-thirds 
of them Ibo, the rest belonging to mi- 
nority tribes (as does Effiong, who is 
an Ibibio). The secessionist territory cov- 
ered nearly 30,000 sq. mi. and included 
some of Nigeria's richest land. At the 
close of the war, 3,500,000 people were 
squeezed into a devastated area of 1,500 
sq. mi. As many as 2,000,000 Biaf- 
rans,*many of them children, had per- 
ished. The great majority had cruelly 
and slowly starved to death. Another 
1,250,000 Biafrans, reduced to skeletons 
for lack of food, may die before aid 
can reach them—even though at least 
24,000 tons of food, enough to feed 
4,000,000 people for a month, is stock- 
piled not far from the war zone. 


Silent Vultures 


In the end, it was hunger that prob- 
ably did most to defeat Biafra’s long-suf- 
fering defenders. On orders from Oju- 
kwu, ammunition enjoyed priority over 
food shipments to Uli. Consequently, 
his troops had ample ammo in the war's 
last days, but they had been eating so 
poorly throughout the autumn that they 
simply lacked the strength to fight. Un- 
der intense pressure from federal forc- 
es, Biafra’s two best divisions crumpled. 
The Nigerians sliced the rebel territory 
in two. 
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The thrusting Nigerian advance cre- 
ated havoc. Biafran civilians piled pots, 
pans, clothing, radios and washtubs atop 
their heads and fled before the federal 
troops. One priest who flew out shortly 
afterward saw evacuees from a Biafran 
hospital hobbling down a road with in- 
travenous needles still stuck in their 
arms and glucose bottles held aloft so 
the fluid could drip down. “The roads 
were choked with people,” another priest 
recalled. “I could see terror in their 
faces.” The exodus reminded him of 
an Ibo proverb: “A man who is run- 
ning for his life never gets tired.” But 
some did; they sat down along the road 
and never rose. Then the vultures 
swooped in, swiftly and silently. 

The Nigerians were less affected. Even 
so, in addition to battle casualties 
their economy was battered by a war 
that at its climax was costing the gov- 
ernment $1,000,000 a day. “There are 
no victors in a civil war,” B. A, 
Clark, the Deputy Secretary for Ni- 
geria’s External Affairs Ministry, said 
sadly last week. “Not when the peo- 
ple you have been fighting were class- 
mates or your friends or the man 
that used to work at the next desk or 
maybe even your cousin. All wars are 
bad, but civil wars are hideous.” 

Compounding the horror of Biafra 
was the moral ambiguity that enveloped 
it from the first. Great powers and 
small became involved in the conflict, 
frequently for questionable reasons. The 
Soviet Union, eager to regain a foot- 
hold in Black Africa, delivered arms to 
help crush a rebellion that Moscow 
would, in another context, have has- 
tened to hail as a “just war of national 
liberation.” Britain, worried about Af- 
rican balkanization, Soviet influence and 
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NIGERIAN TROOPERS RUNNING ALONG ULI AIRSTRIP 
Infuriated by the Ibo drive and arrogance. 
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its own oil interests, supplied weapons 
to the Nigerians. The British were also 
concerned with preserving a state that 
its colonial officers had nursed to 
nationhood, 

France’s Charles de Gaulle, fearful 
that a too powerful Nigeria would serve 
as an irresistible example for such for- 
mer French colonies as Niger and Chad, 
backed the Biafrans; he might also have 
been hoping that a secessionist victory 
would give France a crack at the im- 
mense oil reserves in the Niger Delta. 
The Biafrans were also supported by 
South Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal, 
all obviously interested in preventing a 
united Nigeria from realizing its po- 
tential as the most powerful state in all 
of Black Africa, Black-ruled African na- 
tions, worried about the effect of the re- 
bellion on their own disparate tribes 
(see box following page), were over- 
whelmingly pro-Nigeria. Officially, the 
U.S. took no sides, but it irritated the Ni- 
gerian government by undertaking an 
airlift of public and private food sup- 
plies to keep Biafrans alive. 


The Uses of Starvation 


In the end, it was difficult if not im- 
possible for an impartial observer to sup- 
port either side without reservation. 
Those who rejected Biafra’s secession 
as a perilous example for the rest of Af- 
rica were nonetheless appalled by the 
widespread misery and starvation in- 
flicted on its people. Those who saw Bi- 
afra’s breakaway as an unexceptionable 
attempt to achieve self-determination 
found it difficult to explain why the 
Ijaws, Efiks, [bibios and other minorities 
under Ojukwu’s rule seemed so unhappy 
—or why Ojukwu, in the early days of 
the war, tried to seize territory with non- 
Ibo majorities. In the long months of 
bickering over how relief supplies should 
be distributed to the starving women 
and children of Biafra, neither Gowon 
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nor Ojukwu looked good. Gowon was 
accused of using starvation as a weap- 
on to force Biafra into submission, Oju- 
kwu of using it as a public-relations 
gimmick to win sympathy for his peo- 
ple. In retrospect, it is difficult to re- 
fute either charge completely. 


Blood Money 

During the chaotic days of Biafra’s 
collapse and surrender, many nations 
and international organizations moved 
hastily in an effort to repair the dam- 
age and help the victims. In Washington, 
for example, President Nixon used the 
White House hot line twice last week 
to talk to Britain’s Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson about aiding the defeated 
rebels. The East Bloc countries, how- 
ever, withheld compassion, The Polish 
press insisted that Western relief activ- 
ities were “gross interference in Ni- 
geria’s internal affairs.” 
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NIGERIA’S YAKUBU GOWON 
Victory is not necessarily success. 
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Gowon seemed to agree. To punish 
those who had aided Biafra during the 
war, he barred any aid from several 
agencies and nations. “Let them keep 
their blood money,” he declared an- 
grily. “Let them keep their bloody re- 
lief supplies.” Nigeria’s chief was par- 
ticularly annoyed with Pope Paul VI, 
who told a crowd in St. Peter's Square 
that “the victory of arms may carry 
with it the killing of numberless peo- 
ple. There are those who actually fear 
a kind of genocide.” Gowon, whose tac- 
tics for three years have been designed 
to limit casualties, bristled at the ref- 
erence to “genocide.” In the streets of 
Lagos, student demonstrators appeared 
with placards recommending THE HOT- 
TEST PARTS OF HELL FOR THE POPE, 


Misguided Chauvinism 

Judging by initial reports from the col- 
lapsed Biafran pocket, the sword of 
genocide was a lesser threat than the 
strangling knot of slow starvation. Some 
Biafrans, according to relief workers, 
had not eaten for cight days before the 
capitulation, Afterward, they fled into 
the bush, where there was nothing to 
chew on but butterflies. Even so, Gow- 
on allowed no aid without approval 
from Lagos, “Nigeria will do this it- 
self,” he said firmly. 

Despite what appears to be misguided 
chauvinism on the relief issue, Gowon 
seemed prepared to behave as a gen- 
erous victor in other respects. To the 
Ibos in general, he said: “We know 
that most of you were dragged into 
this. May I welcome you back into the 
fold?” The general called for three days 
of prayer and pleaded with the remain- 
der of Nigeria’s 53 million people not 
to reject the Ibo rebels. “Let us join 
hands to build a truly united and great 
nation,” he said. 

His forgiveness, however, was with- 
held from one Biafran. Referring to Oju- 
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kwu during an interview with Britain’s 
Independent Television News, Gowon 
fairly gloated: “How are the mighty fall- 
en and in such a cowardly way.” He 
added: “I hope his conscience will al- 
low him to rest. God knows! Will those 
who have supported Ojukwu allow him 
to get away with what he’s done—to 
his people, to Nigeria, to Africa?” 

What Ojukwu’s secession has done 
to Nigeria and the continent at large 
may not be immediately apparent. But 
its impact on his people is already clear. 
The Ibos, who once predominated in Bi- 
afra, may never completely regain the 


* has become something of a cliché 
to note that Biafra’s rebellion con- 
fronted Nigeria with the same issue 
that the U.S. faced when the South se- 
ceded more than a century ago. The 
great difference is that the American 
Civil War had few immediate reper- 
cussions outside the U.S.; Nigeria's con- 
flict is certain to strike resonant chords 
across the continent of Africa for dec- 
ades to come. 

At its present stage of development, 
Black Africa is gripped by primeval trib- 
al loyalties that stand in the way of na- 
tion building. Had the Ibo secession 
worked, some of Africa’s 6,000 other 
tribal groups would undoubtedly have 
been encouraged to seek independence, 
setting back the process of political mod- 
ernization indefinitely. Conversely, the 
victory of the central government may 
strengthen the forces that hope to cre- 
ate strong federal systems in Africa. 

o 

Though each African country has its 
own unique problems, all share the com- 
mon difficulty of tribalism. Education 
and industrialization are gradually cre- 
ating a more sophisticated urban class. 
Nevertheless, most Black Africans re- 
tain such intense allegiance to their tribes 
that they actively distrust most outsiders. 
That attitude breeds tribal nepotism 
within governments, fosters rivalries and 
often leads to bloodshed. 

Black Africa’s tribal problems have 
only been intensified by the borders 
that it inherited from its onetime co- 
lonial masters. Europe's 19th century ex- 
ploiters fashioned frontiers that afforded 
them the greatest prestige and economic 
gain. They frequently cut tribes or peo- 
ples in two—or sometimes three. One 
legacy of colonial mapmaking can be 
found in East Africa, where Somalia 
claims parts of Kenya and Ethiopia be- 
cause of the large numbers of Somalis 
in those countries. 

Even for countries without border 
problems, the very welter of tribes in 
most of Africa’s new nations presents a 
formidable problem. In Tanzania, for ex- 
ample, there are 120 tribal groups speak- 
ing at least as many distinct languages. 
Yet many African countries may be bet- 
ter off with many small, weak tribes 


elite position in Nigeria they held be- 
forgshe war. Astute, aggressive and gen- 
erally well educated, the Ibos were called 
the “Jews of Africa” by envious neigh- 
bors long before independence, though 
most are in fact Catholics. 

The Ibos are bright, industrious and 
crafty. Ojukwu’s father, for example, 
parlayed one battered truck into a trans- 
portation empire, a knighthood from 
Britain and enough money to send his 
son to preparatory school at Epsom 
and college at Oxford. Other Ibos, 
spreading out from their homeland in 
the Eastern Region of Nigeria, became 


Africa’s Divided House 


than with a few strong rival groups. In 
the early ‘60s in Rwanda, the squat Ba- 
hutu literally cut the tall, stately Wa- 
tutsi down to size by whacking their 
legs off. Thus ended the age-old Wa- 
tutsi hegemony over the Bahutu. Two 
smoldering guerrilla wars are ethnic in 
origin: Black Africans are pitted against 
lighter-skinned Arabs in the Sudan and 
Chad. A tense situation that has led to 
riots and gunplay but not war exists in 


IBO TRIBESMEN AT YAM FESTIVAL 


Kenya, where Luo resentment runs high 
against the more numerous Kikuyu. 

The most extreme proponents of se- 
cession argue that the present African 
states are creatures of colonialism and 
should be dissolved. New nations, based 
on tribal boundaries, they insist, would 
be truly legitimate political entities. Such 
countries, so the argument goes, would 
be free of the civil strife and rivalries 
that now plague the continent. 

But they would also be extremely 
weak—which may be one reason why 
South Africa, concerned about Nigeria’s 





tradesmen, technicians, professionals 
and civil servants. Like the Jews of Cen- 
tral Europe, the Chinese in a host of 
Asian countries, and the Indians in East 
Africa, they tended to dominate com- 
merce and culture while living among 
strangers. They infuriated other tribes 
by their drive and arrogance, and by 
passing along jobs and other plums to fel- 
low Ibos. 

In January 1966, Ibo officers, restive 
under the North’s domination of the 
army and government, precipitated a cri- 
sis. In a military coup, they took over 
the government and assassinated Sir 


potential strength, supported Biafra. Se- 
cession, moreover, would lead to the fur- 
ther balkanization of Black Africa, 
where many of the countries such as 
Gabon (pop. 480,000) and Swaziland 
(pop. 395,000) are already far too small 
to function as working national econ- 
omies. Furthermore, attempts at revising 
Black Africa’s map would undoubtedly 
plunge the continent into the same sort 
of bloody border wars that plagued 
South America in the 19th century. In 
its founding meeting in 1963, the 41-na- 
tion Organization of African Unity 
adopted in principle the concept that 
the borders should remain as they are. 
As Tanzania's President Julius Nyerere 
said, “Our boundaries are so absurd 
that they must be regarded as sacro- 
sanct.” By the same token, the O.A.U. 
has also condemned secessionist move- 
ments, Only four member nations rec- 
ognized Biafra; two of them, Tanzania 
and Zambia, did so only as an un- 
successful ploy to facilitate a negotiated 
settlement of the conflict. 
e 

One immediate effect of the failure 
of the Biafran secession was that when 
representatives of ten French-speaking 
countries of West and Central Africa 
met last week in Yaoundé, the capital 
of Cameroun, they promptly patched 
up their differences. They had fallen 
out after Gabon’s President Albert-Ber- 
nard Bongo and the Ivory Coast’s Félix 
Houphouét-Boigny recognized Biafra. 
The specter of the beaten Biafrans is like- 
ly to serve as a warning to secessionist 
leaders elsewhere in Africa. It may also 
embolden national governments to crack 
down more swiftly and effectively on 
breakaway elements. 

Still, as long as Africa remains af- 
flicted by tribalism and mired in eco- 
nomic difficulties, secessionist move- 
ments cannot be ruled out. And what 
about Nigeria? One pessimistic and 
probably exaggerated view is that the 
only thing holding Nigeria together has 
been the war against the Ibos. Less ex- 
aggerated, unfortunately, is speculation 
that an end of hostilities could be fol- 
lowed by trouble from another of the 
country’s major tribes, the restive Yo- 
rubas of Western Nigeria. 
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Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, Nigeria's 
Moslem Prime Minister. They also killed 
the Sardauna of Sokoto, the most re- 
spected emir in the North, and a score 
of Northern officers. Seven months lat- 
er, avenging Northern officers staged a 
countercoup, killing some hundreds of 
high-ranking Ibo army men. Embold- 
ened, the Moslem Hausas of the North 
launched a pogrom against Ibos. Crowds 
descended on the sabon garris (Strangers’ 
quarters), where the Ibos lived. In a fren- 
zy of murder and rape, they killed as 
many as 30,000, Frightened [bos by 
the millions retreated hastily into the 
sanctuary of their homeland 

Though the countercoup restored 
power to the Hausas, their choice to 
lead the government was Yakubu Gow- 
on, who is both a Christian and a mem- 
ber of a minority tribe (see box follow- 
ing page). Gowon tried to stop the po- 
groms. At the same time, he firmly limit- 
ed Ibo power by regrouping Nigeria's 
four regions (North, East, West and Mid- 
west) into twelve smaller units, The Ibo 
East was gerrymandered into three states, 
two of which had non-Ibo majorities. 
The move also deprived the Ibos of con- 
trol over much of the oil that was mak- 
ing Nigeria rich. Ojukwu, who at the 
time was Military Governor of the East- 
ern Region, defied Gowon. On May 
30, 1967, at a champagne party in the 
Eastern capital of Enugu, he announced 
the creation of the state of Biafra, which 
drew its name from the bay off the At- 
lantic Ocean that cuts into the Nige- 
rian coast. The proud Ibos composed a 
national anthem—"“Land of the rising 
sun we love and cherish, beloved home, 
land of brave heroes’—and dug in to de- 
fend their homeland. 


Senseless Tragedy 


Ojukwu_ badly wanted recognition 
from other African nations, but only 
four—Gabon, Ivory Coast, Tanzania 
and Zambia—obliged him. Outside Af- 
rica, support was even harder to find. 
In August 1968, at Charles de Gaulle’s 
instigation, the French government an- 
nounced that “the present conflict must 
be resolved on the basis of the right of 
people to govern themselves.” But 
France never formally recognized Bi- 
afra while supplying it for war. During 
the 1968 U.S. presidential campaign, 
Richard Nixon urged Washington to 
“speak out against this senseless trag- 
edy and act to prevent the destruction 
of a whole people by starvation,” Oju- 
kwu looked on the speech as a sign 
that Nixon would reverse U.S. policy 
and recognize Biafra. When Nixon did 
not come through, Ojukwu concluded 
that the new President had merely been 
scratching around for headlines. 

The only other nation that recognized 
Biafra during its short lifetime was Hai- 
ti. Time Correspondent James Wilde re- 
calls that officials there dissolved into 
laughter when Ojukwu read them the 
cable signed “President for Life Du- 
valier.” They began to chant in de- 
rision, “President for Life, President for 
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Life.” Champagne was broken out, and 
the group got gloriously drunk toasting 
Haiti's President for Life. 

At the outset, Biafra fared well mil- 
itarily. Ibos had been the backbone of 
the Nigerian army; their departure for 
home after the 1967 pogrom deprived 
Gowon of half his officer corps and 
three-quarters of the army's adminis- 
trative force. Gowon had to replace 
the secessionists while building his army 
from a peacetime force of only 7,000 
to an eventual total of 180,000, Five 
weeks passed before Gowon proceeded 
cautiously to battle by dispatching eight 
battalions against Biafra. The results 
were discouraging. Nigerian soldiers re- 
fused to fight at night because they 
were afraid of ju-ju (evil spirits). Re- 
gardless of the size of the force op- 
posing them, they would not advance 
more than a mile at a time without lay- 
ing down an artillery barrage. Ojukwu, 
meanwhile, was building his army to a 
high of 40,000. 

The Biafrans made the first important 
moves of the war. Boiling out of their en- 
clave, they captured Benin, capital of 
the neighboring Midwest. By early 
1968, however, the difference in troop 
strength began to be felt. Federal fore- 
es won one of the most important bat- 
tles of the war by taking the key 
shipping center of Calabar and Port Har- 
court, with its airport, harbor and oil in- 
stallations. For the remainder of the 
fight, Biafra was a landlocked island. 
Apart from radios, its sole contact 
with the world was a 75-ft.-wide strip 
of highway at Uli that had been con- 
verted into an airstrip with the code 
name Annabelle. 


"Genocide" at Uli 


Cut off from the sea, Ojukwu faced 
an overwhelming problem: how to feed 
a nation of 7,000,000 by air. A con- 
sortium of Catholic and Protestant re- 
lief agencies organized an air force of 
lumbering four-engine propeller air- 
planes to supply Biafra despite protests 
from Gowon that they were prolonging 
the war and violating Nigerian airspace. 

The well-paid Western pilots who flew 
into Uli for relief agencies did so at 
night to avoid marauding MIG-17s and 
Ilyushin-28 bombers, supplied to Nigeria 
by the Russians and flown by Egyptian 
pilots. Food planes from the Portuguese 
island of Sao Tomé, Red Cross flights 
and gunrunners from Libreville in Ga- 
bon circled over the airstrip only brief- 
ly, then dropped swiftly through the 
African darkness for bumpy landings 
during the ten seconds in which the run- 
way lights were flipped on by a cam- 
ouflaged control tower. A Nigerian night 
fighter nicknamed “Genocide” tried to 
pick them off as they landed; occa- 
sionally he was successful. All told, ten 
cargo planes were shot down or crashed 
during the 31 months of the war and 
25 crewmen were killed. Many are bur- 
ied in a neat churchyard near Uli. 

The planes that ducked into Uli car- 
ried either food or ammunition; any- 
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General Gowon: The Binder of Wounds 


HEN a U.S. diplomat called on 

Major General Yakubu (“Jack”) 
Gowon last week, he noticed a well- 
thumbed volume of Carl Sandburg’s bi- 
ography of Abraham Lincoln on the 
desk of Nigeria’s 35-year-old military 
leader. Gowon had apparently read it 
carefully. He quoted Lincoln on the 
problem of “binding up the nation’s 
wounds” and the need to ensure that 
“the dead shall not have died in vain.” 
Throughout Nigeria’s civil war, Gowon 
operated on the Lincolnesque propo- 
sition that “a house divided against it- 
self cannot stand.” In the process, he 
became quite a Lincoln scholar; he once 
remarked that he had got so that he 
could recognize the Grants and Sher- 
mans among his own commanders, 

A spit-and-polish product of Britain's 
Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst, 
Gowon is sometimes dismissed as “Jack 
the Boy Scout” in Lagos diplomatic cir- 
cles. He neither smokes nor drinks, keeps 
his 5-ft. 10-in. frame trim at 140 Ibs. 
by playing squash or polo every day, 
and laces his conversation with such mis- 
sion-school phrases as “goodness me.” 
He once apologized to newsmen for say- 
ing “hell” and added, “I forgot that I 
am a soldier.” When asked how he 

to be remembered for his con- 
duct of the war, he replied, “I want to 
feel that I played my part like a good 
sportsman.” 

The Boy Scout nickname does a dis- 
service to the man. Gowon was at once 
tough enough and shrewd enough to 
win an ugly civil war without splin- 
tering what was left of the fragile Ni- 
gerian coalition. At a time when hard- 
liners within his government were urg- 
ing a more ruthless prosecution of the 
war, Gowon told them: “We have no 
enemy, the Ibos are not our enemy.” 
Looking to war's end and the problem 
of reintegrating the Ibos, he ordered 
his government to collect rent on Ibo- 
owned property outside the breakaway 
area and keep the money in trust for 
its owners. “I swear to you,” he told re- 
porters recently, “there will be no geno- 
cide, no settling of old scores, no 
punishments.” 

* 

Whether Gowon will be able to re- 
strain the tribal hatred and blood-bred 
vindictiveness of his army and his peo- 
ple remains to be seen. Few observers 
question the sincerity of his intentions. 
They see him as a reluctant leader who 
nurses a nostalgia for the private life 
he has left behind. “I should be doing 
all the things young men of my age 
are doing,” he once said. “Instead, here 
I am in this prison. Honestly, this is a 
prison.” The leadership of his stricken 
country was thrust upon him suddenly, 
almost by accident, in July 1966. He 
was chosen largely because he could be 
trusted, had no known enemies and be- 


longed to a minor tribe. In other words, 
he was acceptable to all. 

Reserved and modest, Gowon (the 
name, pronounced “go on,” means 
“maker of rain”) is an odd hybrid in Ni- 
gerian life. A Northerner, he comes 
from the tiny Angas tribe. He is the 
son of a Methodist evangelist who man- 
aged to send all eleven of his children 
to mission school. Graduated from 
Sandhurst in 1954, Gowon later served 
with the United Nations peace-keeping 
forces in the Congo. He had just re- 
turned from an advanced military course 
in Britain when the Ibos staged their 
bloody coup of January 1966. Gowon's 
life may well have been saved that 
night because an Ibo girl friend shel- 
tered him in her home. A dozen of his 
closest army friends were slain. “The 
army was one happy family,” he said. 
“But the trust and confidence we had 
was gone from that day.” Six months 
later, a Northern countercoup thrust 
him into power. 

During his three years in office, Gow- 
on has refused to Laer the sprawling 
State Palace. He prefers a 
house in the Dodan barracks, the army's 
main garrison in Lagos, where he lives 
with his wife Victoria, a former nurse 
whom he married last April. From a 
small, bare barracks office, he admin- 
isters the affairs of Africa’s largest na- 
tion. He has rarely visited the war front. 
Instead he has directed operations from 
the same office, relying heavily on a 
radio and six telephones. 

. 


Gowon has said repeatedly that he in- 
tends to return Nigeria to civilian rule. 
Last week he reaffirmed his promise 
that as soon as reconstruction is under 
way, he will call a constituent assembly 
to consider an overhaul of the coun- 
try’s political structure. Whether Nigeria 
will then follow the lead of Ghana, 
where a military junta stepped aside 
for a civilian government, or the pat- 
tern of the Congo, where General Jo- 
seph Mobutu turned himself into an 
autocratic president, remains to be seen. 
Observers have long noted that Gowon 
sometimes seems to be dominated by 
such strong personalities in his gov- 
ernment as Chief Anthony Enahoro, 
the Information and Labor Minister, 
and Chief Obafemi Awolowo, Vice 
Chairman of the Federal Executive 
Council. But Gowon, already popular, 
was notably strengthened by last week's 
victory. Moreover, he is an attractive fig- 
ure, and unlike many of his country’s 
former leaders, he bears no taint what- 
ever of corruption. “I have no political 
ambitions,” Gowon said last week. “Do 
I look like a politician?” To many Ni- 
gerians, not to mention other Africans, 
he is looking more and more like one. 
It may well be that his return to the bar- 
racks will be indefinitely delayed. 











thing else that Biafrans needed was put 
together from supplies on hand. A re- 
sourceful government agency known as 
the Research and Production Directorate 
was staffed with Ph.D.s educated in 
U.S. and British universities. They 
dreamed up portable oil refineries, home- 
made antitank rockets, drugs and a high- 
ly effective land mine made from cook- 
ing utensils and christened “the Oju- 
kwu_ kettle.” Nothing went to waste. 
One visitor to the hungry country grim- 
ly realized that he had seen neither a 
rat nor a dog anywhere. 

Last year, with fresh troops and new 
supplies, Ojukwu briefly went over to 
the offensive. By August, seven-cighths 
of Biafra’s former territory had been re- 
covered, including Owerri, where 1,900 
Nigerian troops were killed. But the op- 
timism created by such military feats 
was soon dimmed by the specter of re- 
newed starvation. In parts of Biafra’s en- 
clave two-thirds of the population suf- 
fered from malnutrition. As many as 
1,000 children died in a single day; 
they were buried at night by lamplight 
in mass graves. 


The Code of Kipling 


Crippled ex-soldiers roamed from 
feeding station to feeding station, beg- 
ging scraps. An Irish nun recalled last 
week that “two of the poor lost souls 
dropped dead from hunger right where 
the children were finishing their one 
real meal of the week.” Remembered Fa- 
ther Kevin Doheny of his parish at Ok- 
pala: “We'd get some kids back to what 
seemed like perfect health. They'd be 
playing around the parish grounds, 
then suddenly one of them would 
drop dead. Their hearts had been soft- 
ened and weakened by starvation.” Hun- 
ger on the ground was soon compounded 
by terror from the air as the Nige- 
rians stepped up daylight attacks on mar- 
kets and other civilian centers. “One 
of our nuns was killed in September,” 
says Father Doheny. “A MIG fighter 
made two passes, strafing her as she 
walked along the road.” 

With pressure increasing on his weak- 
ened troops, Ojukwu might better have 
shifted to guerrilla warfare. But the 
Eaton Hall Officer Cadet School grad- 
uate did not choose to make the change. 
The general was a prisoner of classic 
British tactics. His outgunned, under- 
strength soldiers were mowed down in 
pointless mass attacks. “If he had read 
Mao rather than General Sir Douglas 
Haig, he might have won,” wrote Cor- 
respondent Wilde. “In fact, it was the 
code of Kipling that influenced the con- 
duct of the war on both sides. Until 
the very end, Effiong looked like a Brit- 
ish_ staff general—a_ polished Sam 
Browne belt, a sword for ceremonial oc- 
casions and a chauffeur-driven, khaki- 
colored English Humber car bearing a 
general's flag. His officers were similar- 
ly indoctrinated—mustaches, swagger 
sticks, batmen, officers’ messes.” 

As the situation deteriorated, Biafra’s 
“land of brave heroes” looked less and 
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less desirable to its citizens. Many of 
them deserted through gaps in the bat- 
tleline to take their chances with the Ni- 
gerians. By the end of the war, there 
were more Ibos living outside Biafra 
than inside. Many of them went to 
work for the central government, re- 
inforcing Gowon's claim that the battle 
with Biafra was not a tribal war at all 
but one of jurisdiction. Ibos now pre- 
side over the Nigerian national railways, 
the electricity commission and the fed- 
eral manpower commission. The most 
prominent Ibo is probably Nnamdi Azi- 
kiwe, Nigeria's first President, who sided 
with Ojukwu at the beginning and then 
went over to Gowon because he thought 
the war had become futile. Azikiwe, 
who has been living in London, re- 
turned home last week to assure fellow 





NIGERIAN SOLDIER EMBRACING BIAFRAN 
Welcome back into the fold? 


Ibos that “all is now well and safe.” 

Gowon had promised a “final of- 
fensive” so frequently that it became a 
Biafran joke. But last October, with 
fresh shipments of Soviet arms, Ni- 
geria’s Ist, 2nd and 3rd divisions began 
to mount the attack that ended the 
war. Until this coordinated offensive, 
the three federal divisions had always 
struck one at a time, enabling Ojukwu 
to shift Biafran troops back and forth 
to meet them. In this campaign, 120,000 
Nigerians attacked simultaneously for 
the first time in the war. Preceded by 
British armored cars that pushed aside 
feeble Biafran roadblocks, the Nigerians 
covered as much as eleven miles a day 
and threatened at last to split Biafra 
into pieces. 

As recently as two weeks ago, Oju- 
kwu was still directing the war from a 
heavily camouflaged lodge in a small vil- 
lage near Owerri, with no indication 
that he foresaw the debacle approaching. 
He followed a schedule that began at 8 
a.m. and often continued until 3:30 a.m. 
—“I have not been much of a sleeper 
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since I was a child.” He pinned his 
hopes for Biafra’s survival on domestic 
disorders in Nigeria. “Nigeria is a free- 
for-all,” he said. “Gowon’s only asset is 
that he can get British support.” Bit- 
terly, Ojukwu described the battles 
around him as “Mr. Wilson's war for Af- 
rican oil.” 

Ojukwu was betting that the cen- 
trifugal forces of tribal, religious and 
economic rivalry would tear Nigeria 
apart in time to save Biafra. But his 
men ran out of food before that de- 
batable historical process could run its 
course. Thousands of them faded into 
the bush, shed their uniforms and, clad 
only in shorts, melted into streams of ref- 
ugees. The Nigerians overran Owerri, 
the last remaining city of any size (250,- 
000) in Biafra. Then they pressed on to- 
ward Uli with their 122-mm. Soviet 
cannon, shelling the strip from a range 
of 13 miles. 


The Last Message 


Shortly before Owerri fell, Ojukwu 
held an all-night Cabinet meeting at 
which it was decided that he should 
leave Biafra, ostensibly to seek help else- 
where, actually to facilitate the sur- 
render, Ojukwu later claimed that the 
decision was his; in Lagos, there were 
contrary reports that Effiong and other 
dissenters had forced Ojukwu to go. In 
any case, Ojukwu departed with bank ac- 
counts in London and Zurich to cush- 
ion the blow. With Ojukwu gone, Ef- 
fiong broadcast a call for a cease-fire 
over a mobile radio transmitter. “Our 
people are now disillusioned,” he said, 
“and those elements of the old gov- 
ernment regime who have made ne- 
gotiations and reconciliations impossible 
have voluntarily removed themselves 
from our midst.” 

At Uli airstrip by that time, half the 
runway lights and some of the runway it- 
self had been knocked out by Nigerian 
guns. The control tower began to wave 
off flights; they dropped from 17 a day to 
three, and soon were discontinued. The 
last pilots to get in with dried fish and 
other food had to unload their own 
planes because workers had fled. Often 
food moved from Uli was brought back 
because distribution centers had been 
overrun. The last telex message from Bi- 
afra to Markpress, a Geneva public re- 
lations firm that has handled the Biafra 
account with skill, said tersely: “Despite 
widespread rumors to the contrary, the 
airstrip at Uli is functioning normally.” 
Next day it fell and with it the nation that 
it had kept barely alive for so long. 
Reconciliation and Repair 

Mopping up last week, the Nigerians 
moved quickly to restore order and 
save survivors. Radio Biafra, which had 
played Beethoven's Fifth Symphony and 
native drum calls in its final hours, 
gave way to a soothing female announc- 
er for Radio Nigeria. “Wherever you 
are,” she said repeatedly, “General Gow- 
on wants you to be calm and remain 
where you are so that relief can reach 





you.” To prove that it is sincerely try- 
ing to avoid reprisals, the government re- 
placed the victorious troops with an 
occupation force of policemen. Ibos who 
belonged to the police force before the 
war were invited to come out of the 
bush and return to duty. Gowon even 
named an Ibo, Ukpabi-Asika, to ad- 
minister the occupied territory until nor- 
mal civilian government is_ restored. 
Asika, a graduate of U.C.L.A. and pro- 
fessor of political science at Ibadan 
University, voiced optimism that the oc- 
cupation would succeed and that Biafran 
soldiers would not turn to warfare. “I'm 
pretty confident,” he told Time Corre- 
spondents Roland Flamini and John 
Blashill, “that the Ibos will learn to live 
again with the rest of Nigeria. After all, 
more than half the Ibos are already liv- 
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OJUKWU ANNOUNCING SECESSION IN 1967 
Impact already clear. 


ing in government territory.” Eventually, 
Gowon may name an Ibo Governor of 
the East Central State. A possible non- 
Ibo choice is Effiong. 

The rebel region—and the rest of Ni- 
geria—face a formidable job of recon- 
struction. Throughout the country, im- 
ports are down and food prices up by 
as much as 100%. The East is a sham- 
bles of blown-up bridges, shattered build- 
ings and dynamited roads. Only two 
months remain in which to get the bat- 
tered Ibos under shelter before the rainy 
season commences in March. The gov- 
ernment will not only have to find shel- 
ter for the ex-Biafrans in a hurry, but 
jobs as well. It is likely to be some 
time before they venture from their 
own depleted territory to the shops and 
schools they once ran elsewhere. “An 
Ibo would be out of his mind to show 
up in Hausa towns like Kano, Kaduna 
or Sokoto,” one diplomat in Lagos said 
last week. “They don’t want him there.” 
Gowon also must find jobs for 130,000 
or more demobilized Nigerian soldiers, 
some of whom are already wandering 
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the streets of Lagos, stopping automo- 
biles and bullying drivers for money or 
wine. 

Gowon's top-priority problems are to 
feed the Biafrans and to prove that he 
will not countenance another bloody 
tribal slaughter. Ojukwu, in a statement 
written from his mysterious exile and dis- 
tributed by Markpress, expressed doubt 
that his old rival had any intention of 
aiding the Ibo people. “Nigeria's in- 
sistence to control the distribution of re- 
lief,” he said, “is both to ensure that 
Biafrans get no such relief and also to 
shut out outsiders who might witness 
and expose the enormous crimes she 
plans to commit against our people.” 
Ojukwu notwithstanding, Gowon seems 
sincere enough; it remains to be seen 
whether he can move the relief sup- 
plies in time and keep isolated army 
units from running wild. 

Beyond that, Gowon’s most urgent 
task is to correct the constitutional in- 
adequacies that led to the rebellion. 
To accommodate regional interests and 
give more power to Nigeria's many mi- 
nority tribes, Gowon is thinking of in- 
creasing the number of states from 
twelve to 16 or more. The move 
could reshape Nigeria's politics by shift- 
ing emphasis from tribes to political par- 
ties. If the parties became strong enough, 
they might finally suppress the Northern- 
dominated military cliques that have 
been running the country for most of 
the decade since independence. Such 
a move would be timely. More and 
more Nigerians complain openly about 
corruption among army officers and 
their inordinate love of “dash” or 
bribes. “What happened in Biafra could 
have happened in maybe seven of the 
twelve states,” a disgruntled Yoruba 
said last week. 

Gowon’'s biggest asset in his attempts 
to transform Nigeria is the country’s 
wealth. Despite the civil war, its eco- 
nomic prospects are probably the best 
of any Black African nation. Nigeria is 
already Black Africa’s biggest oil pro- 
ducer. Output, now that the war is end- 
ing, should reach a record million bar- 
rels daily this year and revenues of $1 
billion a year by 1975. Oil has also 
given Gowon a remarkable degree of in- 
dependence in foreign affairs, despite 
the fact that he had to turn to Russia 
and other politically minded suppliers 
for weapons. Gowon made cash-on-the- 
barrelhead payments for all his war pur- 
chases; now he is in debt to no foreign 
nation. 

For all that, the fact that Biafra has 
failed does not necessarily mean that Ni- 
geria will succeed, Yakubu Gowon un- 
derstands; not long after he came to 
power in 1966 he despaired of ever over- 
coming the divisive forces that were 
rending Nigeria. “There is no basis for 
unity,” he said then. But he has since 
come to believe otherwise. His efforts 
to transform that conviction into real- 
ity could become an example—or an ep- 
itaph—for all of Black Africa’s strug- 
gling states. 
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North Viet Nam: 


rare treat is in store for North Viet 

Nam’s citizens when the lunar year 
4668 begins next month—a 14-day hol- 
iday. Even so, there is a hitch. To com- 
pensate for time lost, all workers have 
been ordered to report for duty the fol- 
lowing Sunday, which is normally a 
day off. In the end, the Ter “holiday” 
will amount to no more than half a 
day. The curtailed celebration may be 
symbolic of Hanoi's troubles as it pre- 
pares to wind up the Year of the Roost- 
er and begin the Year of the Dog. 
Nevertheless, North Viet Nam's lead- 
ers appear as grimly determined as 





Year of the Dog 


Ho entering Saigon in triumph and pre- 
siding over a united country. 

An indication that Hanoi is thinking 
more than ever of a protracted struggle 
rather than a quick victory came re- 
cently from Defense Minister Vo 
Nguyen Giap, hero of the victory over 
the French at Dienbienphu. Writing in 
two North Vietnamese political journals, 
Giap offered no hope for the swift, de- 
cisive victory he had promised in his 
1961 book, People's War, People's 
Army. “Our people will certainly win,” 
he wrote, but he cautioned that “we 
must have time.” North Viet Nam, he 


COMMUNIST PRISONERS 
Not quite the promised reception. 


ever to press the war in the South, 

Hanoi’s mounting problems are not 
likely to keep it from marking Ter 
with a military offensive similar to those 
that have disrupted South Viet Nam in 
varying degrees on past lunar new years. 
Allied intelligence experts point to a ten- 
fold increase in truck traffic through 
eastern Laos in recent months as proof 
that some action is planned. Neither at 
home nor on the battlefield have pres- 
sures grown to the point where the 
North’s leaders feel compelled to ne- 
gotiate a settlement. The 50th session 
of the Paris peace talks was held last 
week and produced no progress. 

Cold Snap. Still, there are signs in 
Hanoi of worn morale, reduced capa- 
bilities and painful reassessment. Aside 
from the war, North Viet Nam _ has 
borne more than its share of nature's 
blows in the past year—a summer 
drought and a fall flood, an epidemic 
of deadly hemorrhagic fever, an earth- 
quake, and last week a cold snap that 
plunged temperatures in Hanoi to freez- 
ing. There was the loss of Ho Chi Minh 
—and, with him, the vision of Uncle 


said, was fighting under severe disad- 
vantages and would have to settle for a 
strategy of “fighting many with few” 
and “fighting strength with weakness.” 

Strange Accent. Giap’s biggest head- 
ache is manpower. The Communists 
have lost nearly 600,000 men since Jan- 
uary 1961—comparable to a U.S. loss 
of more than 6,000,000 troops. Viet 
Cong units are so depleted that Giap 
must furnish at least 70% of the guer- 
rillas despite his dwindling reservoir of 
manpower. Increasingly, both North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong units are 
composed of teen-agers. What is more, 
many of the Northerners are being sent 
to the southernmost Mekong Delta, a 
sector that is unfamiliar to them but is 
rapidly becoming one of the most cru- 
cial areas of the war. To bolster South 
Viet Nam's defenses there, President 
Nguyen Van Thieu last week replaced 
two top military commanders in the 
Delta. The North, determined to dis- 
credit President Nixon's Vietnamization 
plan, has ordered two full regiments 
and possibly parts of three others into 
the area to confront Saigon's forces. 
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The result has indeed posed a problem 
for Vietnamization—but for Hanoi's 
brand as well as Washington's. 

Viet Cong fighters resent the intrusion 
of the Northerners, who often assume 
command positions despite their youth 
and inexperience. Delta peasants mock 
their strange accent, and resent their con- 
descending manner. Captured Com- 
munist documents tell of locals who 
refuse to give shelter, medical treatment 
and even directions to Hanoi’s soldiers. 
One document mentioned a shop own- 
er who raised food prices 15% when- 
ever a Northerner walked in. A de- 
fector interviewed by Time Saigon 
Bureau Chief Marsh Clark said: “Not 
only was my unit not welcomed by 


numbers,” assigning the customer a spe- 
cific time to shop. 

The annual ration of cloth is enough 
for two everyday outfits, but not enough 
for an ao-dai, the ladies’ flowing tunic- 
cum-trousers, or for a winter coat. There 
is little local transportation except for bi- 
cycles. One recent visitor to Hanoi re- 
ported that the only nonessential goods 
he saw for sale were some Chinese- 
made pingpong balls. Hanoi’s beer gar- 
dens frequently sell out before closing 
time. Hanoi Moi recently carried one let- 
ter from a cigarette-factory worker who 
apologized for the number of cigarettes 
that were “only half full of tobacco,” 
and another from a smoker who com- 
plained: “You have to strike more than 
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WOMEN WORKERS CLEARING RUBBLE IN HANOI 
Nature’s blows added to the burdens. 


the peasants; we weren't even allowed 
near them.” 

North Viet Nam has not yet recov- 
ered from the effects of the four-year 
U.S. bombing that ended 14 months 
ago. Military target areas in Hanoi’s sub- 
urbs are still strewn with rubble. In- 
dustrial production in 1969, which was 
supposed to increase by 16.4%, actu- 
ally rose only 6.6%, One reason: bomb- 
ing strikes have left North Viet Nam 
with only one-third the electrical ca- 
pacity it possessed in 1965. 

Woman Power. The government has 
managed to meet the monthly rice ra- 
tion of 30 pounds for the average work- 
er, but the staple is now mixed with 
large amounts of Soviet wheat. Many 
find the result unpalatable. Domestic 
rice production takes about 40 times 
the number of man-hours per pound 
that it does in Russia or Japan—partly 
because women workers, who now con- 
stitute more than 80% of the labor 
force, tire quickly in the paddies. Ac- 
cording to Hanoi Moi, the capital's main 
daily, food lines have grown so long 
that some stores pass out “appointment 
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ten matches before one will light.” 

Nothing summarized the North's woes 
as graphically as a letter written by a 14- 
year-old schoolboy to his father, a sol- 
dier fighting in the South; it was re- 
printed in Nhan Dan. “I eat rice mixed 
with wheat. The shirt I wear is full of 
patches. The paper I write on has many 
lumps. I have only rubber sandals to 
ward off the winter cold. Grandmother 
is still working in the fields. Mother 
still digs irrigation ditches.” 

With every account of hardship, there 
is an exhortation to greater work and 
sacrifice. Nowhere has there appeared 
an official suggestion that Hanoi should 
alleviate the suffering by calling a halt 
to the fighting. The power to make 
that decision rests with the triumvirate 
that succeeded Ho—Premier Pham Van 
Dong, Party Secretary Le Duan and As- 
sembly Chairman Truong Chinh. An- 
alysts in the South and elsewhere are 
convinced that Truong now ranks first 
among equals. Those with hopes of a 
quick end to the war can hardly take 
comfort from the fact that his name 
translates as “Long March.” 





CHINA 
Defiling the Image 


Four Chinese peasants in Kweiyang 
Commune 18 miles north of Hong Kong 
were condemned to a total of 50 years 
of “labor reform” last week for show- 
ing disrespect for Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. In fact, a three-year-old boy, some 
roosting hens and a clutch of cock- 
roaches were responsible for three of 
the crimes. No matter, the men were con- 
victed, and their sentences were an- 
nounced by the commune chairman, a 
senior army Officer. One 30-year-old 
farmer drew ten years of “labor re- 
form,” which means hard labor, for per- 
mitting his three-year-old son to tear 
up a picture of the Chairman; another 
farmer got 15 years for “allowing his 
wife to humiliate Chairman Mao by put- 
ting his picture under a hen roost”; a 
third man, who used rice paste instead 
of glue to mount the mandatory por- 
trait of Mao, got 15 years because cock- 
roaches, attracted by the rice, chewed 
up the Chairman's picture. The fourth 
peasant got ten years for making light 
of one of Mao’s favorite slogans: “Fear 
no sacrifice, overcome all difficulties to 
achieve victory.” The peasant’s version: 
“Fear no drowning, overcome all dif- 
ficulties to swim to Hong Kong.” 


COMMUNISTS 


You’re One Too 

After a three-week interlude, the 
Sino-Soviet border talks resumed in Pe- 
king last week. The atmosphere was any- 
thing but cordial. One indication of the 
sorry state of relations between the two 
Communist giants came during a Mos- 
cow news conference conducted by the 
Soviet Union's tough but soft-spoken 
Foreign Ministry press chief, Leonid Za- 
myatin. In the midst of the conference, 
Huang Chung-chieh, the New China 
News Agency's man in Moscow, leaped 
to his feet to ask why the Kremlin had 
permitted publication of an article in a 
new Soviet industrial newspaper that re- 
ferred to Taiwan as a “country.” Pe- 
king had protested the reference as ev- 
idence of Soviet-American collusion 
against the Communist Chinese, who 
claim Taiwan as their very own. A tart 
exchange ensued: 

Zamyatin: That's a question for the 
editors of the paper. 

Huang: Why? You're the head of 
the press department, aren't you? 

Zamyatin: Yes, but | only speak for 
the government. Next question. 

Huang; But what's printed in the So- 
viet press represents the government's 
policy. 

Zamyatin: We have 200 correspon- 
dents in this country, and they write 
what they want. We have freedom of 
the press here. 

Huang (incredulously): Here? They 
write what the government wants. 

Zamyatin (between his teeth): Well, 
I could say some things about your coun- 
try too. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Bombs and Blue-Outs 


Guests checking into Cairo’s Nile Hil- 
ton these days are greeted by a polite 
note warning: “Upon instructions from 
the government, there will be an air- 
raid trial at any time.” With charac- 
teristic efficiency, the Egyptians began 
their first drill with an all-clear signal. 
On the streets of the capital, increasing 
numbers of autos have their headlights 
painted blue to reduce their visibility 
from the air. Both the drills—which 
went off largely as planned—and the 
“blue-out™ are signs of Egypt's growing 
concern over Israeli air raids. 

In recent weeks, Israeli jets have re- 
peatedly blasted military installations 
near Cairo—the closest strike coming 
just nine miles from the city, Egyptian 


government hierarchy. Diplomats feel 
that Nasser is now definitely in com- 
mand. Indeed, he had encouraging news 
from neighboring Libya, where Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi, leader of the coup 
that ousted King Idris last fall, for- 
mally installed himself as Prime Min- 
ister. Gaddafi is firmly in Nasser’s camp. 
Libya’s barely tapped oil wealth can be 
a real asset to Nasser. 

To the north, Lebanon continued to 
encounter trouble in its attempts to keep 
Arab commando organizations in check. 
Villagers near Israel’s borders are 
alarmed that guerrilla raids will bring 
savage reprisals, In Hasbaya, demon- 
strators stormed the office of the Syr- 
ian Al-Saiga commando group. In near- 
by Nabatiya, where Al-Saiga also had 
an office—and therefore a potential tar- 
get for the Israelis—dangerously close 
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ARAB COMMANDO TRAINING IN SOUTH LEBANON 
Even the status quo could lead to war. 


opposition was patchy, though one Is- 
racli jet was downed by antiaircraft 
fire. Israel enjoys mastery of the air, 
which it aims to use to make life mis- 
erable for Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser. Late in the week, Israeli commandos 
struck within 36 miles of Cairo—the 
closest that Israeli ground forces have 
ever operated to the Egyptian capital. 
Libyan Wealth. The Israelis make 
no secret of their desire to get rid of Nas- 
ser. As long as he is President of Egypt, 
Israel’s Premier Golda Meir said in Je- 
rusalem, “I cannot say when there will 
be peace.” A high-ranking Cabinet min- 
ister added: “Nasser has imprisoned him- 
self in a position where he cannot make 
peace and he cannot make war. He 
can only maintain the status quo, and 
the status quo will only lead eventually 
to war. He must be weakened, but it 
would be better if he went altogether.” 
Nonetheless, the chances that Israel 
will succeed in undermining Nasser look 
slim. Last autumn, Nasser banished Ali 
Sabry, his only evident rival, from the 
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to a school, residents protested to the 
government. Beirut ordered the com- 
mandos to close their offices in both 
towns and to move their bases away 
from populated areas. 

It was against that discouraging back- 
drop of bombing raids and commando 
attacks that the United Nations am- 
bassadors of the U.S., Britain, France 
and the Soviet Union held their meet- 
ing in Manhattan on the Mideast prob- 
lem. The Big Four got nowhere, nor 
are they likely to for some time to 
come. With peace efforts stymied, arms 
continued to flow into the troubled area. 
There were unconfirmed reports that 
the French, who only two weeks ago ar- 
ranged to deliver SO Mirage jets to 
Libya, were negotiating the sale of 50 
more to Iraq; Paris heatedly denied 
the stories. In Brussels, on the other 
hand, the Belgian government confirmed 
reports that a shipment of surplus Amer- 
ican and French war matériel left the 
port of Zeebrugge last week aboard the 
Israeli freighter Tamar. 


ISRAEL 


The Lion’s Roar 

On the issue of war with the Arabs, 
nearly every Israeli is a hawk. Such una- 
nimity dissipates when it comes to the 
question of planning for peace. While 
most hard-liners insist on retaining ev- 
ery square inch of territory conquered 
in the 1967 war, an impressive number 
of Israelis feel that some concessions 
are necessary. Most political doves, how- 
ever, are reluctant to speak up. They 
are all too well aware of the contro- 
versy such talk invariably provokes. 
Early last year, for example, when Pre- 
mier Levi Eshkol suggested that Israel 
might not retain some Arab-populated 
areas of the West Bank, an awesome po- 
litical uproar followed; some of Esh- 
kol’s friends claim that it contributed 
to the fatal heart attack that struck 
him soon afterward. Deputy Premier Yi- 
gael Allon was also criticized sharply 
by Israeli hawks for proposing that some 
bits of Arab land be returned to Arab 
control. 

The risk of censure has not deterred 
brainy, diminutive Arie Eliav, newly 
elected Secretary-General of the ruling 
Labor Party. He has been speaking out 
more forcefully than any other major po- 
litical figure in Israel. As top executive 
of the 300,000-member party, a post 
once held by Premier Golda Meir, Rus- 
sian-born Eliav, 48, feels that he now 
has “the channel to disseminate my 
ideas.” In Tel Aviv last week, he told 
TIME Correspondent Marlin Levin about 
those ideas, which include some radical 
proposals for unilateral Israeli conces- 
sions to the Arabs. 

A Little Late. “The first thing we 
have to do,” he said, “is to recognize 
that the Palestinian Arabs exist as an in- 
fant nation. It is there. We have to rec- 
ognize them. The sooner we do it, the 
better it will be for us, for them, for even- 
tual peace.” His view is in direct con- 
tradiction with that of Mrs. Meir, who 
is on record as saying that there is no 
such thing as either a Palestinian na- 
tion or people. That difference of opin- 
ion is one reason why the Premier was 
so slow in throwing her support to 
Eliav as Secretary-General. 

Equally controversial is Eliav’s second 
suggestion—a_ declaration that Israel 
does not plan to annex territories. “We 
have annexed Jerusalem,” he said. “That 
is a fact that cannot be undone. But 
we should not annex any more terri- 
tories.” To Israeli hard-liners, who claim 
all of Palestine on the basis of histor- 
ical rights, Eliav retorts: “True, our fore- 
fathers lived here and in Jordan. But 
so did the Arabs. The solution has to 
be that two states can live equally to- 
gether. There is ample place for a Jew- 
ish state as big as Holland, with 10 
million people, and an Arab state as 
big as Belgium with 9 million. I think 
we should recognize a legitimate Arab 
national movement.” 

As one step in this direction, Eliav, 
who is a Cambridge-educated specialist 
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in village planning, urges that Israel 
“should start tackling the Arab-refugee 
problem with those refugees already in 
our hands. We already are a little late.” 
For example, he suggests that a vocation- 
al-education network be established for 
Arab children, that new towns and new 
farms be set up for the refugees. 

High on the List. An artillery officer 
with the British Army in World War 
Il, Eliav later worked with the Jewish un- 
derground and earned himself a place 
high on the British mandatory admin- 
istration’s wanted list. In one notable ex- 
ploit, he smuggled in 2,000 illegal im- 
migrants from Sweden aboard the U/ua, 
a onetime United Fruit Co. banana boat 
aboard which the Richard Nixons once 
took a cruise. During the 1956 Sinai 
campaign, he posed as a Foreign Le- 
gion officer to smuggle 200 Egyptian 
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ARIE ELIAV 
Two goals to go. 


Jews out of Port Said aboard fishing 
smacks. 

Eliav’s nickname is Lyova, an af- 
fectionate form of the Russian word 
lev (lion). In speaking out as forcefully 
as he has, Eliav has lived up to the 
name. A self-described “superdove,” he 
maintains that “my views are those of 
the silent majority. There hasn't been a 
show of hands yet, but I hope that one 
day there will be.” 

Eliav argues that of Zionism’s three 
principal goals, only one has been at- 
tained—the establishment of a Jewish 
state in Palestine. The other two, pro- 
viding a refuge for all Jews who want 
or need one and creating a model so- 
ciety based on the Jewish heritage, have 
not been completely fulfilled. “Our 
achievements are many,” he says, “but 
so too are our failures. There is a long 
way to go. The real danger, as I see it, 
is that the conflict with the Arabs may 
take us farther away from building the 
kind of Jewish society that we Zionists 
want to have in the land of Israel.” 
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WEST GERMANY 
No Wanderer 


His eyes puffy from lack of sleep, 
West German Chancellor Willy Brandt 
last week delivered his first state-of-the- 
nation address to the Bundestag. Just 
back from a two-week vacation in Tu- 
nisia, Brandt had taken one look at his 
aides’ drafts of the speech a few days ear- 
lier and scrapped them all. They made 
him appear too pliable to Eastern Eu- 
ropean demands. The evening before 
his Bundestag appearance, he stayed up 
until nearly midnight honing and pol- 
ishing a new version of his first major 
policy statement since last October's in- 
augural address. 

The October speech, with its enun- 
ciation of his Ostpolitik, had touched 
off a flurry of diplomatic activity be- 
tween Bonn and its Communist neigh- 
bors. Since then, Brandt had said little. 
So this time he felt it necessary to deal 
exclusively with foreign policy, for he 
is determined to break the enduring im- 
passe in Central Europe. Most of the 
speech was directed at East Germany's 
spade-bearded Boss Walter Ulbricht, 
who fears that any improvement in 
Bonn’s relations with Warsaw and Mos- 
cow will undermine his own bargaining 
position with West Germany. Last 
month Ulbricht sent Brandt a proposed 
treaty between the two Germanys that 
Was peppered with demands he knew 
would be rejected—including diplomatic 
recognition for East Germany and an 
end to West German ties to West Berlin. 

Security Gambit. As expected, Brandt 
said no to Ulbricht’s demands, but he 
adroitly batted the ball back into the 
old Spitzbart’s court. He refused to 
enter into talks on recognition on the 
grounds that while East Germany may 
be a separate state, it “can never be a for- 
eign country for us.” At the same time, 
Brandt offered to negotiate a renunci- 
ation-of-force treaty with East Germany, 
similar to one already being discussed 
by the Soviets and West Germans in 
Moscow, In Warsaw later this month, 
the Poles and West Germans will start 
talks on a similar agreement. 

Brandt looks to the German-to-Ger- 
man talks as a useful forum for dis- 
cussing many issues—athletic compe- 
tition, for example, and economic co- 
operation—that might help bring the 
two Germanys a bit closer. He prom- 
ised to write a letter to East German Pre- 
mier Willi Stoph in which he would 
make a formal proposal. Declared 
Brandt: “There must be, there can be 
and there will be negotiations between 
Bonn and East Berlin.” At the same 
time, he blamed the East Germans for 
continuing tension between the two parts 
of Germany. Ulbricht and his cohorts, 
said Brandt, are “dogmatists and left- 
wing reactionaries whose own power is 
more important to them than peace 
among all the people of Europe.” 

In a deft ploy to enlist Soviet sup- 
port for negotiations, Brandt said that 
West German participation in the So- 








viet-sponsored European security con- 
ference would depend on progress to- 
ward the solution of Germany’s inter- 
nal problems. Brandt is well aware that 
the security conference, which Moscow 
wants to convene either late this year 
or early in 1971 to ratify Europe’s ex- 
isting borders, is a major goal of So- 
viet diplomacy. The Kremlin is so eager 
to hold the conference that Soviet of- 
ficials said publicly last week that they 
would welcome American attendance, 
Previously, they had been lukewarm to- 
ward the idea. It is too early to tell, how- 
ever, whether the Soviets, who have 
recently stiffened their attitude toward 
Brandt, want the security conference 
badly enough to pressure Ulbricht into 
even a semblance of cooperation with 
Bonn. 

Brandt went out of his way to point 





BRANDT ADDRESSING BUNDESTAG 
Adroitly batting the ball back. 


out that his government remains com- 
mitted to the West. His emphasis on bet- 
ter relations with Eastern Europe has 
raised fears, notably in France, that 
West Germany is headed toward a Ra- 
pallo-style deal with the Communists 
that could upset the balance of power 
in Europe. Stressing Bonn’s reliance on 
the Atlantic Alliance, Brandt declared: 
“The Federal Republic is no wanderer 
between two worlds.” He buttressed the 
point by announcing that he would vis- 
it French President Georges Pompidou 
later this month, British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson in March and President 
Nixon in April. 

At first, Brandt’s approach seemed 
to have little effect on the Christian Dem- 
ocratic Opposition, which accused him 
of breaking with West Germany's his- 
toric stand on unification. Under a suc- 
cession of C.D.U. Chancellors, Bonn 
asserted its claim to be the sole legit- 
imate representative of the German peo- 
ple, East or West, and held that uni- 
fication could come about only through 
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free elections in East Germany. In the 
post-address debate, former Chancellor 
Kurt Kiesinger cried that “We want 
not only the achievement of national 
unity but also the unity of state as 
well.” One delegate even accused the 
Chancellor of “jeopardizing” Bonn’s sov- 
ereignty. Nonetheless, after letting off 
steam, the Christian Democrats agreed 
to support Brandt’s policy toward East 
Germany. Even if his Ostpolitik has 
run into some resistance in the Com- 
munist countries, it still commands sup- 
port in West Germany. 


Dilatory Demolition 

In the quiet days of the Phony War, 
the so-called Sitzkrieg that lasted from 
September 1939 until German Panzer 
divisions overran the Low Countries 
and France in May 1940, British troops 
sang confidently: “We're gonna hang 
out the washing on the Siegfried 
Line . . .” For all that bravado, the 
line loomed as a forbidding obstacle. It 
stretched 350 miles, from Switzerland 
to The Netherlands, studded with 20,000 
bunkers and countless concrete antitank 
traps known as “dragon's teeth.” Not 
until late 1944 was the Siegfried Line 
tested in battle; by early 1945, Allied 
troops had punched through its defens- 
es and into Nazi Germany's industrial 
heartland, Since then, the line has con- 
fronted nothing except France's equally 
futile and equally decrepit Maginot Line. 
Mushroom growers fancied its dank cor- 
ners, as did occasional lovers. Visionaries 
suggested turning the bunkers into week- 
end bungalows. But the government de- 
cided to demolish it. By 1968, how- 
ever, only 5,250 bunkers had been blown 
up, at a cost of more than $13 million. 
Recently, Bonn grudgingly coughed up 
another $250,000 to raze some of the 
more unsightly remaining ruins, At the 
present rate of demolition, tourists 
should still be able to hang out their 
washing on the Siegfried Line in the 
year 2000. 


SPAIN 


Coronation Deferred 

Last July Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco named him as “my successor”; 
so Prince Juan Carlos de Borbén y Bor- 
bén is destined to become Spain's con- 
stitutional monarch sooner or later. Re- 
cent rumors had it sooner. Barcelona's 
weekly magazine Mundo, which has 
close ties to Franco's new Cabinet, last 
month flatly forecast an April 1 date 
for the coronation of the 32-year-old 
prince. Now it appears that Juan Car- 
los’ day will come later—maybe much 
later. At 77, and after 31 years of rule, 
Franco is not in the best of health, but 
he is determined to carry on. “While 
God gives me life,” he promised in a vig- 
orous New Year's Eve address, “I will 
be working with you for the fatherland.” 
The man who some day will become 
Spain’s King Juan III got the message. 
Last week Juan Carlos told a friend: 
“There is still a long way ahead.” 
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BRITAIN 
The Legacy of Humanity Dick 


British mod designers who made it 
big with miniskirts now seem to be 
straining for fresh sensations. London's 
latest sartorial smash is a camel's hair 
maxicoat for dogs. But when the new 
fashion was promoted in stores and 
newspapers last week, all of Britain 
seemed to bark back. Animal psychol- 
ogists protested that dogs “object to 
being dressed up.” The man at Harrods 
pet department rejected the coats as 
downright “impractical.” The final word 
came from the venerable Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, which sometimes seems to ri- 


snapped back: “It’s the horses must be 
really suffering.” 

Founded in 1824 by an M.P. named 
Richard (“Humanity Dick”) Martin and 
several other animal-rights activists, the 
society is the oldest of its kind. With 
more than 4,000 branches in Britain 
and 19 Commonwealth countries, it 
maintains a powerful lobby in Par- 
liament. Unlike mere  bobbies, the 
R.S.P.C.A.’s 240 smartly uniformed in- 
spectors carry sidearms (for shooting in- 
jured animals), though they have no 
legal status whatever. The society's an- 
nual budget of $2,800,000 is the envy 
of the much smaller N.S.P.C.C. (National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children), which combats Britain's se- 
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BORZO!I & MISTRESS SPORTING MAXIS IN LONDON 
Utopia by Victoria‘s standards. 


val Parliament and Crown as a de- 
fender of the realm. “This is the kind 
of fashion,” intoned a spokesman at 
the R.S.P.C.A.’s  100-year-old London 
headquarters, “in which the feelings of 
dogs are being ignored.” 

Such pronouncements are not taken 
lightly in the land where Tennyson once 
advised a recent bride that she could con- 
sider herself fortunate if her husband 
treated her as “something better than 
his dog, a little dearer than his horse.” 
Queen Victoria, an early champion of 
the society, declared that “no civilization 
can be complete which does not in- 
clude the dumb and defenseless of God's 
creatures.”’ By her standards, Britain has 
reached Utopia. 

The Ultimate Penalty. More than 20 
million Britons own pets, including 
5,000,000 dogs and 5,000,000 cats, plus 
incalculable numbers of hamsters and 
hedgehogs, budgerigars and even ba- 
boons. Churchill used to disclose “se- 
crets I could tell no man” to a favorite 
poodle. When an American visitor at a 
royal military review observed that 
Queen Elizabeth was bearing up nobly 
under a beastly sun, a British matron 


vere child-beating problem. “We're not 
a particularly affectionate race,” explains 
R.S.P.C.A, Chairman John Hobhouse. 
“Perhaps we fall back, then, on this af- 
fection for animals.” 

Recently, the society forced London 
stores to stop filling orders for lion 
cubs and other exotic pets by charging 
“cruel and inhuman treatment.” Though 
it regards fox hunting as a “humane” 
way of keeping the vulpine population 
from overrunning Britain's farms, the so- 
ciety is waging war on other “blood 
sports.” At R.S.P.C.A. urging, Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson last month in- 
veighed in the Commons against set- 
ting greyhounds after a live hare as a 
“barbarous anachronism.” 

A bill against the sport faces strong 
opposition from sporting Tories. They 
are well aware that the law would be 
strictly enforced. Last year the R.S.P.C.A. 
won convictions against 994 Britons on 
animal-cruelty charges. Against 217 of 
those convicted (mostly dog owners), 
the ultimate penalty was invoked. They 
were prohibited from owning the spe- 
cies in question for periods ranging from 
a year to life. 
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France's 175-year-old Académie des 
Beaux-Arts has coldly considered recent 
proposals to recognize upstart arts like 
the cinema. Now, however, the forty- 
member academy's new president ob- 
serves: “There were no moviemakers 
around at the time of Louis XIV, so I sin- 
cerely believe we would in no way of- 
fend the founders by recognizing this 
new art form.” The president is Sculp- 
tor Paul Belmondo, 72, father of Actor 
Jean-Paul. 


A contender in a future Kentucky 
Derby may be Joe Namath. Not the 
New York Jets’ gimpy quarterback, but 
a brown three-year-old colt owned by 
Mrs. Liz Tippett (the former Mrs. Jock 
Whitney). “He's big and beautiful just 
like his namesake,” said Mrs. Tippett. 
“But he’s a little sounder in wind and 
limb—and he has good knees.” 

“Ah, olive oil!” exclaimed Salvador 
Dali, surveying one of the dishes at a 
small luncheon in Nice with two new ac- 
quaintances. “It's thanks to olive oil 
that great painting came into existence, 
somewhere around the time of Velas- 
quez, | think.” After that lesson in the 
salad days of art, his amused friends, 
Prince Rainier and Princess Grace, dug 
into the lettuce, 


Edward M. Kennedy traveled to Man- 
hattan last week to take his wife to the 
hospital, but this time, at least, it was 
no great matter. Joan, 34, checked into 
Lenox Hill Hospital simply to have her 
tonsils removed, It had been done once 
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TED & JOAN 
Taking them out. 


30 


before, when she was a little blonde 
girl named Virginia Joan Bennett, but 
somehow the tonsils reappeared. The op- 
eration was a success, and the Sen- 
ator’s attractive wife will soon be able 
to recite Peter and the Wolf again at 
symphony concerts, her favorite cultural 
diversion. 

New York extended open palms to a 
long-haired oleomargarine heir who 
plans to give away his entire $25 mil- 
lion fortune. Michael J. Brody Jr., 21, 
a member of the Jelke clan, hopes quix- 
otically to see “everybody as rich as I 
am.” “Then,” he adds, “I'll leave the 
world alone and go to a desert island.” 
Mike, who wants to become a rock mu- 
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BRODY & BRIDE 
Spreading it around. 


sician and his bride of two weeks, Renee, 
have asked for 20,000 volunteers to 
help them spread the wealth. 

The Super Bowl and Kansas City’s 
powerful defensive front four reminded 
National Press Club Speaker Robert 
Finch of what he termed his own “Fran- 
tic Four: pollution, the population ex- 
plosion, the Pill and pesticides.” The 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare continued: “The best thing we've 
found so far for the population ex- 
plosion is a 24-hour schedule for ath- 
letic events on TV—all year round.” 

French Foreign Minister Maurice 
Schumann was reminiscing about a lun- 
cheon in 1963. The then Ambassador 
to the U.S., Hervé Alphand, discussing 
the Paris visit of a twice-defeated Amer- 
ican politician, advised Charles de 
Gaulle: “Don't waste your time on him, 
He has no political status at all.” “No, 
Alphand,” replied France’s President. 
“You are wrong. Nixon is a man with 
a great future.” 





THE DUKE & DUCHESS 
Digging them up. 


The BBC’s television interview with 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
ranged over many topics: youth (they 
were with it), smoking (his vice; she 
hates it), golf (he’s a duffer), miniskirts 
(She: “You certainly know what you're 
getting”). The talk finally turned to the 
problems of age, and the duke, 75, re- 
called a story about his wife’s aunt, 
Mrs. Buchanan Merriman, who lived 
to be more than 100. Asked why she 
never looked up certain old friends, 
Mrs. Merriman retorted: “Look them 
up? You mean dig them up!” 


Liz Carpenter, who was Lady Bird 
Johnson's press secretary, has a recipe 
for what she calls Effete Snob Mush- 
rooms: | Ib. fresh mushrooms, | tbs. 
chopped scallions, | tbs, butter, 4 pt. 
heavy cream, | tbs. sherry, 4 tsp. salt, 
4 tsp. pepper. Liz originally got the cher- 
ished recipe from Mrs. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur II. The title, presumably, is of 
more recent vintage. 

Handing out the annual awards to 
France's top boxers, Maurice Chevalier, 
81, recalled that he had once fought a 
friendly bout with the great Georges 
Carpentier, world light heavyweight 
champ from 1920 to 1922. A boxing 
manager who had seen the round of- 
fered Chevalier a pugilistic contract on 
the spot. Fortunately for show biz and 
girls of all ages, Chevalier had just 
been signed for the first time to appear 
in the Folies-Bergére. 

To christen Pan American's first op- 
erational 747 jet, Pat Nixon pulled a 
lever and unleashed a patriotic spray 
of red, white and blue fluid. It splashed 
over the nose of the giant plane, and 
splashed and splashed. Pan Am Pres- 
ident Najeeb Halaby tried to shut off 
the torrent. Then the First Lady gave 
it a try. A puddle on the concrete be- 
came an embarrassing mini-lake before 
the flow stopped. Back to champagne. 
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Ina world full of smoke-alikes, 
Parliament’ new 100 millimeter 
cigarette offers a difference 

that means something. 


® 





This 
remarkable 
recess. 


You know, the way to win in this 
competitive world is to offer something 4 
very g00d and very different. itreuensceseeat ae 


six significant millimeters from your lips 





That we can do.When you smoke our new Parliamen | 
100, you smoke the only extra-long cigarette with the | 

7 z= recessed filter. The filter is tucked inside a tip | 
that feels firm and fresh to the end. You never | 


PARLIAMENT _ taste the filter, only the flavor. 


If you bring a sense of logic as well as a | 
sense of pleasure to smoking, youre bound to | 
appreciate the new Parliament 100. | 


{ 

j | 

| : 

| a2 zs | 
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RECESSED FILTER WITH CHARCOAL | 


Now there are two Parliaments. Extra-long with charcoal. Or regular king-size. 


















ious Age. 


hen the Boeing 747 superjet 


Step into 
The Spa 


enters regular service next month 


YOU W be abdie to step inic 

the largest, most luxurious, most 
mfortable jetliner ever built. And 

most importont the most spa us 
Y will enter through one 

ten wide doors. You will move 


down broad aisles in a cabin 20 


feet wide and 8 feet high 


In economy as well as first class 
sections, your seat will be extra 


arge, extra comfortable. There 


Ww be plenty of room around and 





—even when you're 
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re you can relax, walk 
pass the time in the sky 
hen your 747 flight takes off, 
four of the world's most powerfu 
but quiet commercial jet engines 
nto the 
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- The 
Spacious Age are here 
BSOLIMG 7A 
These cirlines have already ordered Boeing 747s: Air Canada, Air France, Air-India, Alitalia co Braniff itinental, Delta 
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That thirty-some birthday 
and she’s not too happy about it. 


Na, 


How do you tell her she’simever Been smarter,” 
or softer. or looked better. 
And you love her with a warmth 
it takes a thirty-somesyear- old woman 
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x to understand. 
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Diamonds make a gift of love. 
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Route of the Super Chiefs 


The half-time show was under way 
at the Super Bowl, and the high-step- 
ping Southern University band was pre- 
senting a thunderous reprise of the 1815 
Battle of New Orleans. Then, as the an- 
nouncer intoned “1,300 Englishmen died 
here,” an irate football fan was heard 
to jeer, “Yeah, and one Greek!” 

Jimmy (“the Greek") Snyder is still 
alive—but not very well—in Las Ve- 
gas. In the last two Super Bowls, the 
king of the odds makers has been wrong 
by a grand total of 55 points. Last year 
he rated the American Football League’s 
upstart New York Jets 17-point un- 
derdogs against the National Football 
League’s vaunted Baltimore Colts. 
Score: Jets 16, Colts 7. This year Sny- 
der rated the N.F.L. Minnesota Vikings 
13 points better than the A.F.L.’s Kan- 
sas City Chiefs. The Greek’s calculations 
included six points for the Vikings’ of- 
fense, three for their defense, four for 
their coach and the fact that the game 
was in New Orleans, an N.F.L. city. 
Wrong again. Kansas City Coach Hank 
Stram (see box) had clearly done a bet- 
ter job of preparing his players for the 
big game than Minnesota’s Bud Grant. 
The Chiefs outran, outpassed, outhustled 
and outthought the Vikings to gain a 
richly deserved 23-7 victory. 

Baffling Defense. As the players get 
bigger and the game becomes ever more 
complex, it should have been no sur- 
prise that the biggest and most com- 
plex team of all would eventually win 
the Super Bowl. The Chiefs’ defensive 
front four, led by 270-Ib. Aaron Brown, 
is the heaviest in football; their line 





Innovation for the Fun of 


HE conductor of the Super Chiefs 

is Coach Hank Stram, a spry, spruce 
little fellow (5 ft. 7 in., 205 Ibs.) who 
looks like a Cheshire cat, dresses like 
Cecil Beaton, talks like Otto von Bis- 
marck and operates like Jimmy Val- 
entine. “Every team,” he says, “should 
have its own style that reflects the per- 
sonality of the coach.” The Kansas City 
Chiefs are a mirror image of both sides 
of Stram’s personality: courteous, re- 
liable and trustworthy off the field; cor- 
uscating, resourceful and a little ter- 
rifying on it. When it comes to dealing 
with players, Stram has every grain of 
Vince Lombardi’s starchiness: $50 a 
minute is the price of tardiness to any 
meeting, $50 a pound is the cost of ex- 
cess fat at Thursday weigh-ins. No mus- 
taches or mutton chops are permitted. 
Long hair is utterly unthinkable. How 
does Stram reconcile his own flam- 
boyant wardrobe (30 suits, often set off 
by a red vest) with his fundamentalist at- 
titude? “If it's my team, things have to 
be done my way. That's all.” 





backers are a muscular trio of ma- 
rauders. Along with all that muscle goes 
Coach Stram’s baffling, shifting “triple 
stack” defense. “With our wide variety 
of alignments,” says Coach Stram, 
“we create a recognition problem for 
the offense. Any time we can make a 
team hesitate, we're on the right track.” 

Unable to read the Chiefs’ revolving 
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STRAM & DAWSON ON SIDELINE 


It is when they take to the field that 
Stram’s Chiefs take on their true color. 
In an age when most college and pro 
coaches are emulating the bedrock ap- 
proach popularized by Woody Hayes 
and Lombardi, Stram is an inveterate in- 
novator who likes to “put a new wrin- 
kle into almost every game.” Among 
Stram’s inventions: the “moving pock- 
et,” which allows the quarterback to ma- 
neuver without abandoning his protec- 
tion; the “triple stack” defense, which 
puts 290-lb. Tackle Buck Buchanan 
nose-on-nose with the offensive center 
and lets the linebackers work in tan- 
dem with the remaining three linemen. 
Even the Chiefs’ basic formation is a 
wild piece of unorthodoxy: the “Tight 
I,” in which the tight end lines up in 
the backfield behind the running backs, 
thereby preventing the defensive sec- 
ondary from keying on him. Some crit- 
ics insist it all sounds like flimflammery 
—to which Stram replies: “The im- 
portant thing is to believe in something 
strongly enough to make it work.” 


defense, Quarterback Joe Kapp _re- 
peatedly called automatics, which served 
only to pull his own line offside. The Vi- 
kings, who had averaged 27 points per 
game in their own league, did not 
cross the Chiefs’ 40 until the third quar- 
ter, Their running attack netted only 
67 yds.; Kapp’s passes were hardly 
more effective—no long, score-produc- 
ing bombs and two disastrous inter- 
ceptions, Although the Chiefs’ line back- 
ers blitzed only once, Kapp was dumped 
for losses three times. The final in- 
dignity came in the fourth quarter 
when the rugged quarterback was 
bounced on his shoulder and out of 
the game by Aaron Brown. 

Broken Tackles. Meanwhile, Kansas 
City’s Quarterback Lenny Dawson called 
a precise game, making full use of the 
75 “sets” and 300-plus plays provided 
by Coach Stram. The Chiefs’ big of- 
fensive linemen double-teamed the Vi- 
kings’ All-Pro Ends Carl Eller and Jim 
Marshall, which kept them from de- 
flecting Dawson's passes. In the back- 
field Dawson moved his pocket around 
to confuse the Viking tackles and be- 
gan working short passes in front of 
the cornerbacks. He mingled his throws 
with quick-hitting thrusts by his run- 
ning backs, and even caught the Vi- 
kings napping with three dusty end- 
around dashes for 37 yds. by Frank 
Pitts. Jan Stenerud kicked three field 
goals in the first half, and Mike Gar- 
rett added a 5-yd. touchdown burst. 

In the third period Dawson lofted a 
short pass to Otis Taylor, and the big re- 
ceiver broke two tackles as he raced 46 
yds. into the end zone. The Chiefs’ re- 
ward: $15,000 per man. Said Stram: 
“I thought at the start of the season 
that we had our best team ever. Now 
we've proved it.” 


It 


Stram, 47, is the only head coach re- 
maining from the A.F.L.’s original class 
of 1960, and his Chiefs have won more 
games over the decade than any other 
team in the league. But Stram’s abil- 
ities have long been suspect because 
Kansas City has often seemed to be 
one of those talent-laden teams that al- 
ways lose the big game. The major dis- 
appointment came in the first Super 
Bowl in 1967, when Green Bay trounced 
the Chiefs 35-10. Since then, Stram 
has concentrated on building up his de- 
fense, choosing carefully in the draft, 
trading furiously off-season. The result 
is the biggest, fastest, most feared de- 
fense in the game. 

Beyond that, Stram the innovator sim- 
ply enjoys switching things around to 
satisfy his restless energy. To implant 
his constantly changing tactics, he says: 
“I like to get at least four or five 
new players every year. That’s the 
only way to make a team grow.” 
These days, those who disagree are 
not arguing out loud. 
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The Psychedelic Tie-Dye Look 


HE art is almost as old as India 

—where it is called bandhnu. It is 
as new as the boutiques that blossom 
along Sunset Strip and Madison Avenue 
—where it is called tie-dyeing. Knotting 
cloth and dipping it in dye to produce 
patterns of colorful blobs, swirls and 
splotches has suddenly become a bright 
new fad of both high fashion and low. 

The latest version of the fad started 
among the flower children of California, 
for whom its appeal is easy to un- 
derstand. For one thing, it is pure psy- 
chedelia, For another, each tie-dyed pat- 
tern is unique, an unautomated adven- 
ture in personal adornment. And tie- 
dyeing is cheap. For little added cost, 
it can turn a 32¢ T shirt into straw- 
berry fields forever, or an old pair of 
jeans into a tiptoe through the tulips. 

The Water Babies. The old new fash- 
ion spread rapidly through the rock 
world; many of its stars now sleep in tie- 
dyed sheets (Janis Joplin has a set in 
satin). Pop Singer John Sebastian ha- 
bitually turns himself out in tie-dye 
from chin to tennis shoes; he does it 
all himself, and his stove is usually cov- 
ered with bubbling dye pots. 

Sebastian learned the craft from one 
of its best-known practitioners on the 
West Coast, “Tie-Dye Annie.” Dark- 
haired Ann Thomas, born 33 years ago 
in New York City, was a copywriter 
for Capitol Records and worked for an 
ad agency in Hawaii before dropping 
out in Haight-Ashbury in 1967. There, 
at the Free Store, she learned to tie- 
dye castaway clothes. “It was the only 
way we had to give them our own in- 
dividual stamp of identity,” she explains, 
“as well as making them beautiful.” 


Today Annie has graduated to a ram- 
shackle semicommune in the Hollywood 
Hills, surrounded by the vats, bottles 
and colors of her Water Baby Dye 
Works. Most of the works is out of doors 
—which is almost necessary, because 
Annie uses lye and sodium hydrosulfite, 
resulting in fumes that make it nec- 
essary for her to cover her hair, wear 
rubber gloves and an apron, and douse 
herself thoroughly in vinegar at the 
end of a dyeing day. 

Annie and her partner, an English- 
born professional designer named Mau- 
reen Mubeem, could easily be swamped 
by commissions from the boutiques of 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and points 
between. But the girls avoid commer- 
cialization and limit themselves to work 
for friends at a flat $7.50 per item. A 
list of their customers reads like Who's 
Who in Rock; it includes the Rolling 
Stones, the cast of The Committee, 
Cass Elliott and Hair Producer Michael 
Butler (whose dining room is now be- 
ing done over completely in Water 
Baby tie-dye). 

Because of the shortage of fine work- 
manship, Hollywood is hard put to keep 
up with the tie-dye boom—which has 
spread to everything from long-john un- 
derwear at $10 a set to wall hangings 
at $500. After Annie, the West Coast 
tie-dyer most in demand is Artist Bert 
Bliss, who has been at it for more than 
20 years. Bliss, who works with rayon 
chiffons, cottons and velvets, does his 
dyeing in the kitchen, like any house- 
wife. And instead of Annie’s concoctions 
of lye and anilines, he uses a home dye- 
ing product called Rit, right from the su- 
permarket shelf. 





ALI MacGRAW & HALSTON IN BOUTIQUE 
Turning T shirts into strawberry fields forever. 
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Dazzling Variations. So does the 
Manhattan husband-and-wife team of 
Will and Eileen Richardson, whose 
brand-new firm, Up Tied, is considered 
the best tie-dyer in the city. Up Tied 
was conceived only last February when 
Artist Richardson, commissioned to do 
a display for Rit, rashly announced 
that he could make better tie-dye sam- 
ples than the Rit people had supplied 
him with. They gave him four days 
to try. The Richardsons set to work fran- 
tically to learn—and found tie-dyeing 
to be both a simple and remarkably cre- 
ative art. 

First step is putting the material to- 
gether and tying it tightly in variations 
of five basic shapes, known as ro- 
settes, bunches, gathers, pleats and mar- 
blings. String or dental floss can be 
used to tie it, but elastic is best, as it 
is not permeated by the dye and can 
be easily snipped free. The fabric is 
then immersed in the simmering (not 
boiling) dye solution and kept there 
for a length of time that varies with 
the material; cotton, for instance, soaks 
up the dye slowly, while silk takes it 
quickly, Next, the fabric is rinsed in 
cold water. The process can be re- 
peated as many as five times, using a dif- 
ferent color for each dyeing. Shadings 
of color can be achieved by boiling 
in a color remover or stretching the fab- 
ric on the floor and rubbing on chlo- 
rine bleach (which has to be removed 
in a washing machine). Dazzling vari- 
ations can be created by twisting the elas- 
tic around the bunched material and 
using a medicine dropper or squeeze bot- 
tle to drop the dye into folds and crev- 
ices of the cloth. 

Limp and Sensuous. When the Rich- 
ardsons saw how delighted the Rit peo- 
ple were with their four-day efforts, 
they decided to peddle their designs on 
their own. One interior decorator who 
saw the contents of Will Richardson's 
sample case suggested that Will drop 
downstairs and see Halston, the bril- 
liant young milliner and fashion de- 
signer. Two hours later, Richardson 
walked out with a $5,000 order. Hal- 
ston has designed much of his new col- 
lection in Up Tied tie-dyes—even in- 
cluding a group of tie-dyed slouch hats. 
He loves the medium’s “limp, sensuous 
quality,” he says. “The beauty of it is 
that no two pieces are alike and any- 
body can wear it—young and not so 
young.” 

Halston’s tie-dyed young and not so 
young include Actress Ali MacGraw, 
Best-Dresser Babe Paley, Vogue Editor 
Robin Butler and Model Naomi Sims. 
Film Star Liza Minnelli has commis- 
sioned Halston to dress her in tie-dye 
for her Waldorf opening next month. 

Burlington Industries, sensing a de- 
veloping market, has included four dif- 
ferent tie-dye designs in its fabrics this 
year, and is mass-producing them. Tie- 
dye prints are showing up in the fabric 
centers and even in the hosiery salons 
of large department stores. Whether they 
come off the kitchen stove, a rack in a 
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Tie-dyeing in Los Angeles workshop or rubber bands then dipped into the 





Maureen Mubeem mixes dyes with dye. Patterns of color are formed be- 
chemicals while Ann Thomas supervises cause dye does not penetrate into tight- 
Maureen's hair is covered with cloth to ly tied areas. At right, Eileen and Will 
protect it from fumes. Fabric is twist- Richardson dye chiffon scarves in their 
ed, pleated, or bunched, tied with strings Manhattan apartment 


Bill Blass’s tie-dyed velvet midicoat. 


Halston’s “Anemone” pants suit 


ee 





“Tortoise shell” trench coat (left) and both Halston designs; velvet trousers 
“fire and ember" pants suit (right) are (foreground) are by Allen & Cole 


Balloon-sleeved minidress, designed by Gayle Kirkpatrick, Leotard is worn over panty hose by Capezio at Allen & Cole 








chic boutique or an industrial loom, 
the bright surprises and flowery amoe- 
bae of tie-dyed clothes, cushions and 
wall coverings will be part of the pat- 
tern for 1970. 


Finale for Fashion? 

Fashion Designer Rudi Gernreich, 47, 
is best known for designing almost noth- 
ing at all: the topless bathing suit. Al- 
though he sold 3,000 copies at $25 
apiece, he did not really mean to mar- 
ket it. He made the suit mainly as a 
“statement” in support of the “liberated 
look” of the late 1960s—a look he fur- 
ther promoted with his No-Bra_ bra, 
clinging knit minidresses, “Swiss cheese” 
swimsuits and see-through blouses, All 
that pioneering so exhausted Rudi that 
he treated himself to a year’s sabbatical 
in order to restore his flagging ener- 
gies; he convalesced comfortably in Tan- 
gier, Paris and the Hollywood hills. Now 
Gernreich is back on the scene, a rad- 
ical turned revolutionary. No longer con- 
tent with trying to change fashion, he 
seems determined to do away with it. 

In the main showroom of his elegant 
Los Angeles salon last week, Rudi read- 
ied his forces for the first big assault: a 
preview showing of his 1970 line to be 
staged at the Hancock Park home of So- 
cialite Eugenia Butler. The first order 
of business was to shave the heads and 
bodies of his two models. “Hair hides 
a lot,” explained Gernreich, “and body 
hair is too sexual. I don’t want to con- 
fuse the idea of freedom with sexual na- 
kedness. Openness and honesty call for 
no covering of any kind.” For Thomas 
Broom, 30, Rudi’s male model, the pros- 
pect of all-over alopecia held no hor- 
ror: “I've wanted to shed my hair for a 
long time. I have this theory that when 
I do, I will shed other things too—may- 
be my inhibitions.” But Renée Holt, 
22, approached her barber's appointment 
with anxiety. Fondly caressing her long 
golden tresses, she said bravely: “In a 
way, long hair is a crutch for a wom- 
an. Once the hair is short, one may de- 
velop other things, like the intellect. 
But I have been thinking what my fa- 
ther will say.” 

Disposable Underwear. An hour lat- 
er, Tom and Renée emerged from under 
their barbers’ aprons and entered sep- 
arate bathrooms to shave off every ves- 
tige of body hair. “You look great, just 
great!” gushed Rudi when they returned. 
A cosmetician applied a thin coat of 
flesh-colored makeup to their naked bod- 
ies, and it was time to get into their cos- 
tumes, such as they were. Both models 
dressed identically in black-and-white 
monokinis, covered with white knit bell- 
bottom trousers and rib-length black- 
and-white tank tops. Then, while pho- 
tographers snapped pictures and Gern- 
reich gave cues and directions, the mod- 
els rehearsed their act for the show. 
Off came the tank tops. Down dropped 
the trousers. The monokinis slid slowly 
to the floor. After stepping to one side, 
Tom and Renée stood silently like statues 
—or inmates of a concentration camp. 
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Dramatic as the rehearsal was, the ac- 
tual show this week should have even 
greater impact. Plans call for the two 
models, wearing their unisex clothing, 
to mingle with 200 formally attired, 
champagne-sipping guests on the spa- 
cious first floor of the Butler mansion. 
After taking off their tank tops, Broom 
and Holt will linger awhile and then as- 
cend a circular staircase to strip to the 
buff in full view of the onlookers, “It's 
a shock thing,” Gernreich admits. 

The show is designed to demonstrate 
graphically Gernreich’s notion that 
“fashion as we know it is coming to an 
end,” that designers should no longer 
be artists but anonymous editors. “The 
stronger the signature of the designer,” 
he says, “the less acceptable his clothes 
will be.” During the 1970s, adds Rudi, 
“basic clothing will become much more 
understated. Our aesthetics will change 
and focus more on the body than on 
its adornment. Nudity will be much 
more prevalent.’ People will pay less at- 
tention to their looks, he says, because 
they simply will not have the time or in- 
clination for self-indulgence. “The prob- 
lems of overpopulation, pollution and 
so forth are going to intrude in some 
way on all our lives and change our ev- 
eryday involvements. Clothes will just 
not be that important any more.” 

Whatever utilitarian clothes are worn, 
Gernreich predicts, will be mostly mail- 
order items “from catalogues or off the 
television set”; even underwear will be- 
come a casualty: “I think that if there 
is any kind of underwear at all, it will 
be disposable. We will wear it once 
and just throw it away.” 

Sexual Honesty. Gernreich is also 
convinced that unisex is the wave of 
the future. In his 1970 line, he has al- 
ready carried that concept through to 
its logical (as far as he is concerned) con- 
clusion. He has eliminated all sexual 
variations in the clothes by designing 
miniskirts, leotards and pants suits for 
men and women alike. Men in mini- 
skirts? “Sure,” says Rudi diffidently. “Is 
a boy in a skirt any the less a boy?” 
By wearing the same clothes, he insists, 
male and female only “enhance” their 
bodily differences; by promoting uni- 
formity of dress, he argues, he is also pro- 
moting an honest, rational attitude to- 
ward sex. “Sexual honesty involves only 
the body itself,” he says. “Sexuality 
should not be judged on the basis of 
clothes. It is a spiritual thing—and a 
physical thing.” 

Not that Gernreich wants to eradicate 
all differences in clothing: old folks, he 
thinks, ought to show their age. “There 
should be a limit to a person's trying 
to look younger than he is,” says Rudi. 
“People simply have to get over their 
youth hang-up and accept their advanc- 
ing years as a natural process of life.” 
For senior citizens, Rudi has designed 
boldly patterned, caftan-like robes with 
stylish simplicity and stunning colors 
that may well win him more admirers 
—young and old alike—than his mas- 
culine miniskirts and barbered bodies. 
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IN CAFTANS 
“Hair hides a lot.” 
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THE PRESS 


How to Handle Violence 


According to a recent Gallup poll 
45% of Americans think that news- 
papers report unfairly on political and 
social issues, and 42% think that the 
TV networks are unfair in the same 
areas. Many Americans also think the 
press and TV place too much stress on 
unpleasant news. Thus the timing was 
perfect for last week’s release of the 
most comprehensive review of the na- 
tion’s news media since the report of 
the Hutchins Commission on Freedom 
of the Press in 1947, 

The report, called Mass Media and Vi- 
olence, was produced by a task force for 





CAMERAMAN RECORDING VIOLENCE IN N.Y.C 
Proposals considerably beyond letters to the editor. 


the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence. Much of it 
has been said before and it is hardly a 
model of writing, editing or even proof- 
reading (typographical errors extend to 
the title page). Yet the paperback, which 
weighs nearly two pounds, should inter- 
est both the critics and the criticized 
—though it will likely delight neither. 
Appeal Boards. It rebuffs, for in- 
stance, those who would have the press 
and TV ignore protest demonstrations. 
“Protest is an attempt to communicate, 
to tell the public that the social ma- 
chine is in trouble. Without media at- 
tention, the tensions of change could 
not be identified, much less alleviated.” 
The report suggests a different way in 
which press and TV could help de- 
crease demonstrations: by making it eas- 
ier for would-be protesters to gain ac- 
cess to news columns and airwaves. 
Specifically, it recommends more at- 
tention to regular activities of minority 
groups, more interpretive reporting on 
social issues, and the use of part-time re- 
porters within ghettos. It also urges news 
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organizations to establish internal appeal 
boards to hear complaints about cov- 
erage from any citizen—a proposal that 
goes far beyond letters to the editor. 

For TV, the report suggests that it 
should be possible to reflect conflicting 
sides of an issue without necessarily giv- 
ing those involved equal time. In fact, 
report, “the belief that bal- 
ance, regardless of merits, is required 
seems to have had a dampening effect 
on willingness of many broadcast news 
organizations to treat controversial sub- 
jects.” Other recommendations for TV 
seem less realistic. Among them: that 
the Government provide its Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting with $40 mil- 
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ROBERT BAKER 


lion to $50 million a year for news 
and public affairs programming. (Federal 
financing for C.P.B. in ‘68-69 totaled 
only $5,000,000.) 

Press Council. The report's most 
sweeping proposal is that a press coun- 
cil, independent of the media and Gov- 
ernment (but without disciplinary pow- 
ers), be set up as a public watchdog 
for all news outlets, Describing this as 
“a first step toward government over- 
lordship,” the New York Daily News 
“The late Adolf Hitler and Dr. 
Joe Goebbels would have loved that.” 
The suggestion hardly goes that far, 
two important counts 
against it. Such bodies rarely prove ef- 
fective and, in this particular case, the 
council's independence might be suspect 
because its members would initially be 
appointed by the President. 

Action on any of the report's pro- 
posals will probably depend on the will- 
Ingness of the news media to go along, 
prodded perhaps by public opinion. The 
task force that prepared the report has 
no Official power. Like other reports pre- 


cried: 


but there are 


pared for the Violence Commission, this 
one has been published without the com- 
mission's endorsement. 

Based on mounds of existing material, 
public hearings and a three-day private 
session with some 50 journalists, the re- 
port was prepared by people with little 
experience in journalism. Its section on 
the news media (there is a larger sec- 
tion on TV entertainment and violence) 
was written mainly by Robert Baker, 
29, a former attorney in the Justice De- 
partment. Baker apparently had few il- 
lusions about the immediate impact of 
the report. At the end of his press sec- 
tion, he wrote: “The government can 
no more legislate good journalism than 
it can legislate good manners. More im- 
portant than the adoption of specific sug- 
gestions is that each news organization 
make an independent determination of 
what is significant.” 


Dear Dixie 

For more than three years, many 
Southern and Southwestern papers 
—dailies and weeklies, small-town and 
big—have printed an editorial slugged 
“Dear Dixie,” purporting to have orig- 
inated at the conservative Chicago Tri- 
bune. It is a mea culpa for the North- 
ern press’s coverage of racial incidents 
in the South, It begins: “Can you pos- 
sibly find it in your heart to accept our 
sincere apology?” And it ends: “Perhaps 
we have not yet learned fully to ap- 
preciate what you have been trying to do 
—but for whatever belated comfort it 
may be, from our glass house we will 
not be throwing any more stones at 


you.” The “editorial,” as it turns out, is 
a fake. Savs Tribune Editorial Writer 
John H. Thompson: “We never wrote 


it, and we don’t know how in hell our 
name got tacked on to it.” 

The Tribune has been trying to dis- 
avow the tract ever since it first began to 
circulate. The actual author of the piece 
is a right-wing radio commentator 
named Paul Harvey, and in an editorial 
on Oct. 11, 1966, the Tribune said: “We 
trust that from now on it will be credited 
to Its proper source.” No such luck. Ei- 
ther reassured by its appearance in other 
papers or convinced by a copy that ar- 
rived in the mails, Southern editors have 
gone ahead and printed it. Meanwhile 
the Trib has plodded along behind, de- 
manding and usually getting retractions. 

Last week the Tribune went a step fur- 
ther. When the white Memphis Citizens’ 
Council bought advertising space for 
the “editorial” in the Commercial Ap- 
peal and the Press-Scimitar, the Tri- 
bune asked a federal district court for 
an injunction barring the use of its 
name in connection with the piece. Har- 
vey’s office says that there were a num- 
ber of requests for copies of the com- 
mentary after it had been read on the 
air on Aug. 3, 1966; he is also aware 
that the editorial has been falsely at- 
tributed. Says Harvey's secretary: “I’ve 
seen a letter the Tribune sent out de- 
nying it. I'm surprised they've gotten 
so distressed about it,” 
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Carte Blanche keeps 
executives ahead 


in the 70's. 




















Any salesman knows “you gotta 
know the territory."’ But when the ter- 
ritory is a Jet Age marketplace it's 
harder to know your way around 

Carte Blanche has already 
smoothed over many of the prob- 
lems of today's fast moving execu- 
tives. Take the Jumbo Jets. Every 
airline that will fly them honors Carte 
Blanche. We're also expanding our 
list of outstanding accommodations 
Carte Blanche is honored at thou- 
sands of internationally famous 
hotels, motels and inns 

So, whether business takes you to 
London, Mexico City or Honolulu, 
say Carte Blanche (kart » blonsh) and 
you're automatically welcome. (And 


that holds true for the best restau- 
rants in town.) 

Several new, specialized services 
are in the works for you. For now 
this much is certain. When it comes 
to travel and entertaining, nothing 
fits itineraries like Carte Blanche. 


Carle Silanche P| | 
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e Airlines: fly on more than 70 
domestic and overseas carriers. 

e Restaurants: enjoy the finest 
wherever you go. 

e Service stations: fill ‘er up at 
thousands of gas stations. 

e Rent-a-cars: all majors, most 
independents, welcome you. 

¢ Hotels, motels, inns: choose from 
thousands around the world. 

e Get an application at any “Take 
One” display, or write: Carte 
Blanche, 3460 Wilshire Bivd., Los 
Angeles, California 90054. 


Carte Blanche gives | 
you more than credit 




















Terns 


The first one has our name on it. 


The fact is, the world’s first 747s are flying the world’s most 
experienced airline. To London, Paris, Hawaii, Tokyo, all over 
the world. And you’re welcome to join in the fun on the big 
plane where the big thing is comfort. With two aisles throughout: 
A double-deck section up front, complete with upstairs 

lounge, that’s ina First Class by itself. And three livingroom- 
size Economy sections. Each with its own galley, movie system, 
and full complement of stewardesses. And seats almost as 

big as First Class. And for all that, it won’t cost a penny more 
than ordinary planes. Tell your Pan Am® Travel Agent you 

want to fly the-plane that’s a ship, the ship that’s a plane. On the 


airline that makes the going great. P. A 5 JAL. 


The plane with all the room in the world. 
























You don't have to i 
use the plumpest “! 
smoothest grain 

to make Bourbon. 


But Grand-Dad 
demands it. 


To make the finest Bourbon, we start with the 
choicest grain money can buy. = 
Our corn is a special breed, developed to 
| give our Bourbon its own lightness and flavor. 
Our rye and barley malt is plump and clean. 

We won't accept anything less. 

We check every single carload of grain by 
hand. Then we check it again before it can enter 
our distillery. 

Making our Bourbon is a big production. 

Anything less just goes against our grain. 


Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof 
bottled in bond. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 








SCIENCE 





The Origin of Relativity 


For more than half a century, text- 
books have hailed an 1887 experiment 
performed by the American scientists Al- 
bert A. Michelson and Edward W. Mor- 
ley as the inspiration for Einstein’s 1905 
Special Theory of Relativity. The two 
Americans showed that the speed of 
light is constant despite the motion of 
its source, a puzzling result that defied 
the Newtonian physics of the time, but 
was later explained by Einstein’s equa- 
tions. Yet was Einstein actually guided 
toward his epochal achievement by the 
Michelson-Morley experiment? After 
combing the Einstein archives at Prince- 
ton, Physicist-Historian Gerald Holton 
concludes that the answer is no. 

When Einstein died in 1955, he left 
25 cabinets filled with personal mem- 
orabilia. These documents, Holton writes 
in the American Journal of Physics, in- 
clude a number of letters in which Ein- 
stein speaks of the influence of the 
experiment on the formulation of his the- 
ory: this influence is always described 
in such words as “negligible,” “rather in- 
direct” or “not decisive.” Furthermore, 
toward the end of his life, Einstein ap- 
pears to have become increasingly de- 
termined to demolish the myth. In an 
unpublished letter written only a year be- 
fore his death, Einstein said: “I even 
do not remember if I knew of [the ex- 
periment] at all when I wrote my first 
paper on the subject.” 

Then how did the misconception 
arise? In part, says Holton, because of 
Einstein’s own generous tributes to Mi- 
chelson and Morley, whose work—in re- 
trospect—provided the only experimen- 
tal confirmation of relativity for many 
years. But most of the blame rests with 
the scientific community itself. By try- 
ing to fit the evolution of one of the 
most important scientific concepts of 
the 20th century into a neat logical se- 
quence, Holton says, textbook writers 











EINSTEIN (1940) 
Only the way of intuition. 
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(himself included) have nurtured what 
he calls the “experimenticist fallacy”: 
the false notion that theory always flows 
directly from experiment. In the pro- 
cess, he says, they do not fully rec- 
ognize the extraordinary intellectual dar- 
ing of Einstein’s equations, and also 
ignore the great scientist's own expla- 
nation of their origin: “There is no log- 
ical way to the discovery of these el- 
ementary laws. There is only the way 
of intuition.” 


Expedition to Eros 

Then there was Eros, the 
shaped planetoid that swung end over 
end in an orbit beyond that of Mars, 
and on, and in which Wilma and 1 
found things that staggered and shat- 
tered our imaginations. 
—From The Collected Works of Buck 

Rogers in the 25th Century 


cigar- 


As more and more science fiction be- 
comes science fact, the exploits of Buck 
Rogers seem less and less fanciful. Re- 
viving an old idea, two University of Cal- 
ifornia scientists have now proposed that 
astronauts follow in the footsteps of 
Buck and Wilma. Man’s next target in 
space, Hannes Alfvén and Gustaf Ar- 
rhenius argue in Science, should be 
one of the tens of thousands of asteroids 
—or planetoids, as“ Buck called them 
—that circle the sun between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. 

Asteroids, most of them only a few 
miles in diameter, were once thought 
to be the debris of a planet that mys- 
teriously broke up, Now scientists are 
more inclined to belizve that they are 
pre-planetary building blocks that could 
not develop into a planet because of 
the powerful gravitational influence of 
nearby Jupiter. They are also too small 
to have experienced the geological ac- 
tivity that has obliterated traces of early 
events on the earth and other planets. 
Thus, the two scientists suggest, an ex- 
pedition to an asteroid might yield im- 
portant clues to the primordial history 
of the solar system 

Big Lean. The trip would avoid many 
of the difficulties of planetary explo- 
ration. Traveling in highly eccentric or- 
bits, some of the miniature planets oc- 
casionally pass millions of miles closer 
to the earth than either Mars or Ve- 
nus. A spacecraft would have to use 
only a small amount of fuel to land on 
an asteroid and blast off again; a twelve- 
mile-wide asteroid, for example, would 
exert about one ten-thousandth of the 
earth’s gravitational pull. Even if a ten- 
ton spacecraft turned over as it touched 
down, it could be easily righted. 

Asteroid walks would be high ad- 
venture. Weighing less than an ounce 
in full space gear, an astronaut might 
jump half a mile off the surface before 
drifting gently back down, But Alfvén 
and Arrhenius suggest limiting such ac- 
tivity to asteroids at least a mile across. 
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On smaller asteroids, gravity might be 
so weak that the jumper would reach es- 
cape velocity and soar off into space. 
With great leaps, the astronaut could 
also cover more ground. He could prob- 
ably circumnavigate the little world in 
a few hours. 

If man is to undertake such an ad- 
venture in the near future, there is lit- 
tle time to lose. In 1975, Alfvén and 
Arrhenius note, an asteroid that seems al- 
most ideal for exploration will eome 
within 14 million miles of earth. It is 
15 miles long and five miles wide, and 
will be traveling only 5,600 m.p.h. rel- 
ative to the earth. That asteroid is Buck 
Rogers’ favorite: Eros. 


Peril Point at NASA 

Fascinating as the project 
sounds, NASA may well have to pass up 
the opportunity. Besieged by criticism 
and budgetary cutbacks, the space agen- 
cy announced last week that it would 
have to trim 50,000 men from. its 
190,000-man work force, already down 
by half from the 1966 high of 400,000. 
Admitted NASA Administrator Thomas 
Paine: “We are at the peril point.” 

More than jobs will be lost. After de- 
livery of the last of the 15 Saturn 5s al- 
ready purchased, NASA plans to 
pend production of the mighty rockets 
Seven of the eight remaining Saturns 
will be used for lunar landings, spaced 
six (instead of four) months apart. The 
last scheduled mission—A pollo 20—will 
be scrapped altogether and its rocket 
used in 1972 to launch an_ earth- 
orbiting, three-man space station. Un- 
manned flights will also feel the squeeze. 
Project Viking, the long-awaited mission 
that will land two life-detecting probes 
on Mars, has been postponed two years, 
from 1973 to 1975. 
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SOLDIERS IN MOCK BATTLE 
All preserved by artichokes. 
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ART 


ALOO OUMAZZE 


Treasure at Paestum 

The Greek temples of Paestum are 
surrounded by umbrella pines and ar- 
tichoke fields, and until recently ar- 
tichokes were the main preoccupation 
of Farmer Luigi Franco and his son 
Francesco. Not any more. Last July 
Francesco broke a plow on what turned 
out to be the limestone roof of an an- 
cient Lucanian tomb. Such tombs, dec- 
orated with the crude paintings of the 
local tribesmen who made them, have 
been found before in southern Italy. 
But this one was different. When ex- 
cavated by Archaeologist Mario Napoli, 
superintendent of antiquities for the dis- 
trict of Salerno, the walls of the tomb 
were found to be covered with accom- 
plished paintings that to Napoli’s trained 
eye, seemed unmistakably Greek. 

In the next five months, Professor Na- 
poli unearthed 109 individual tombs with 
212 painted panels. Many Greek vase 
paintings have survived from antiquity, 
and much Roman wall painting is cop- 
ied from Greek originals. But the Paes- 
tum frescoes, in the opinion of many 
experts, are the only examples of clas- 
sical Greek wall painting that have yet 
been found. 

Race Problems. Dated by Napoli as 
belonging to the period 340-320 B.C., 
the frescoes are elegant compositions 
of great vitality in the early classical 
style. Figures seen in profile are en- 
closed in lines of exquisite purity, then 
colored with a few flat shades of red, 
black, green, yellow ochre and terra- 
cotta. Professor Napoli believes Greek 
artists painted them for their Lucanian 
overlords, who conquered Paestum 
around 400 B.C. and then fell under 
the spell of its culture. 

Rather than the more familiar mytho- 
logical subjects of Greek art, the pan- 
els depict what appear to be scenes 
from the lives, deaths and funeral rites 
of the occupants of the tombs. One, 
for instance, shows a helmeted warrior 
seated on a powerful black horse and 
grasping a banner. He is met by a heav- 
ily rouged woman holding a mirror to 
his face to capture the image of 
his soul. Another shows a white man 
with a carefully trimmed beard boxing 
with a Negro. The black man is getting 
the worst of the fight, and there is 
blood on his back. (“The ancients must 
have had race problems, too,” says Na- 
poli.) Six serving women, each with 
one breast exposed, dance around the 
bier of their richly dressed mistress—cel- 
ebrating rather than lamenting her death, 
In still another panel, two professional 
soldiers engage in mock combat, flour- 
ishing shields and spears. 

Saved by Swamp. Oddly enough, 
Farmer Franco’s artichokes helped pre- 
serve the 2,300-year-old frescoes from 
the destruction that has overtaken oth- 
er Greek mural painting. The Paestum 
paintings were preserved because its riv- 


er silted up and turned the area into a 
malarial swamp. For centuries, moisture 
seeping into the tombs from the swampy 
waters kept the paint from drying up 
and flaking off the stone walls. When 
the swamps were filled in 1944, the 
roots of the artichokes continued to 
keep the tombs moist. 


Structurist for a New Age 

In a rambling old house outside the 
small town of Red Wing, Minn., lives a 
warm, engaging man whom contem- 
porary critics are finally coming to rec- 
ognize as one of the important figures 
of modern American art. Charles Bie- 
derman has labored so long in obscu- 
rity that he good-naturedly describes 
himself as “the best-known unknown art- 
ist in America.” Partly because of his 
geographic isolation from the world’s 
art capitals, and partly because of his 
prophetic, much maligned theories about 
art, most of his career has been shad- 
owed by misunderstanding, rumor, and 
critical hostility. 

At long last, the record is being put 
straight. Last fall the Arts Council of 
Great Britain accorded Biederman the 
accolade of a retrospective at London's 
Hayward Gallery. Proceeding from Bie- 
derman’s early wrestlings with Cubism 
to his serene, harmoniously colored 
structurist reliefs (see color opposite), 
the British show made clear that 30 
years of dogged independence and fierce 
dedication had paid off in an inner con- 
sistency and an all too rare freedom 
from fashion. 

Debt to Europe. For all its anomalies, 
Biederman’s career began conventionally 
enough. As a youth in Cleveland, he ap- 
prenticed in a commercial art studio, 
then set off for studies at Chicago's Art 
Institute. Finally, like most artists of 
the day, he headed for New York. In 
1936 he went to Paris. “It was a trau- 
matic experience,” Biederman recalls. 
“I felt I had come too late, that it was 
all over. I decided that America was 
the place, with an empty culture, a 
clean slate.” Back home again, he even- 
tually settled in Red Wing, where he 
took to studying the architecture of hor- 
nets’ nests and the intricate compositions 
of flowers in order to understand, he 
says, “the structure common to all ob- 
jects in nature.” He also worked on a 
weighty, 696-page tome, Art as the Evo- 
lution of Visual Knowledge, which he 
published himself in 1948. 

Biederman’s insights were at sharp 
odds with the received doctrines of the 
day. At a time when American artists 
were loudly proclaiming their indepen- 
dence, Biederman insisted on their debt 
to Europe. At a time when the Ab- 
stract Expressionists were splashing 
paint as never before, Biederman de- 
clared that the machine was the me- 
dium of the future, and that the mod- 
ern artist ought to be working with 
plastics, Plexiglas, metal rods. One of 
the mediums of the future, he pre- 
dicted, would be electric lights, and as 
early as 1940 he employed fluorescent 
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How would you like to do a billion dollar 
corporation a small favor? 


Before we tell you the favor, perhaps we should 
tell you who we are. 

We're American National Insurance . 
pany to remember for life. 

In fact, we’ve been American National since 1905. 
Back then when we started on Galveston Island in 
Texas, nobody knew us. 

Today we're the 18th largest life insurance com- 
pany in the country (Which is nothing to sneeze at 
when you consider we’re number 18 out of 1700). 
We have branches in 383 cities in 49 states and our 
life insurance in force totals 10 billion dollars. 

The trouble is, nobody knows us. Well, almost no- 
body. The actual figure, according to Mr. Gallup, is 
a little less than one person in ten, 

All those years, all that hard work and 


. . the com- 


ee 


service . . . and all we have to show for it is all those 
billions. 

Which brings us to the favor. Drop our name. 

We don’t care where. At the club. In the car pool. 
At the PTA. 

Just work it into the conversation. 

Like: “Speaking of the weather, isn’t it wonderful 
how far American National has come in only 65 
years?” 

Or: “Now that you mention football, when do you 
think American National will move up to number 17?” 

Those are just a few bad examples. We're sure you 
can do better once you get the hang of it. 

And that’s that. One little favor. Mention our name. 

You've got to admit, that’s about as low-pressure 

as a life insurance company can get. 


ae 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE 


We just want people to know 
we are. 


American National Insurance Compony, Golveston, Texos 77550 








light fixtures in several works. Art, in- 
cluding his own, might even be mass- 
produced, he proclaimed—at a moment 
when American art was glorying in 
the notion of self-expression, The book 
was consequently greeted with the pi- 
ous Outrage so often reserved for he- 
retical documents. Perhaps Biederman’s 
cardinal sin was his polemic against 
some of the most noted art pundits of 
the day. There followed many lean 
and bitter years. 

Mochine as Medium. Today multiples 
are the rule, and machine-made art is 
commonplace. Biederman himself, hav- 
ing grandly declared that both painting 
and sculpture were obsolete, arrived at 
what he has come to call “structurism” 
—reliefs that have the dimension of 
sculpture and the color of painting. 


DAVID A. WHITING 





BIEDERMAN IN HIS STUDIO 
With a clean slate and unique tools. 


Since 1950 he has built them entirely 
of high-grade aluminum, working first 
with sketches, then wooden models, and 
finally delivering precise mechanical 
drawings to a machinist who produces 
the carefully milled pieces. He finishes 
them off himself with several coats of 
spray paint 

Though the machine may be the new 
medium, it is not supposed to be the end- 
all. “You look at my work,” says Bie 
derman, now “and you don’t see 
technology.”’ What you do see is a per- 
fect balance of angles, colors, shadows 
and reflections that provide the dynamics 
for a rich visual experience. They plain- 
ly owe their geometry to Mondrian, 
their spatial dimensionality to the Rus- 
sian constructivists, their crisp colors to 
the De Stijl movement. But by logi- 
cally extending the discoveries of his pre- 
decessors, Biederman has created an art 
form of his own, with tools unique to 
his own time. 
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The minute you look through 
the viewfinder of the Minolta 
SR-T 101, you'll know you've got 
a very special camera. 

Besides giving you an unusu- 
ally bright view of your subject, 
the viewfinder has indicators that 
tell you exactly what settings to 
make for perfect exposures. 

And a thru-the-lens metering 
system in the SR-T 101 automat- 
ically compensates for uneven 
light, so none of your picture gets 


lost in shadow. 

Look into the camera that does 
something special for pictures... 
the Minolta SR-T 101. 

Starting under $260, plus case, 
with MC Rokkor f/1.7 lens. Also 
available with f/1.2 or £/1.4 nor- 
mal lens at higher cost. 

For more details see your dealer 
or write: Minolta Corporation, 
200 Park Avenue South, New 
York, N.Y. 10003. In Canada: 
Anglophoto, Ltd., Montreal 376. 


How can your pictures be special, 
if your camera isn’t? 





RADIO FREE EUROPE 


THE IN SOUND 





More than half the people 
in East Europe are under thirty. 

When they want to know 
what’s happening—they switch 

on Radio Free Europe. 
For facts about East Europe 
and RFE, write: 

RADIO FREE EUROPE, Box 1969, 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10551 
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EDUCATION 





Black Studies: A Painful Birth 


PURRED by last year’s dramatic 

upsurge of black student unrest, 
hundreds of U.S. colleges and = uni- 
versities have begun to offer new cours- 
es in black studies. Halfway through 
the academic year, the infant programs 
are suffering sharp birth pains. Con- 
ceived in haste, they are often beset 
by politics, strapped for funds, and 
short on qualified teachers. Many of 


them amount to little more than a 
quick reshuffling of existing courses 


offered by various departments, and 
black students sense condescension. 
Says Brown University Senior Phil Wil- 
liams of his school’s new black stud- 
ies program: “It’s an insult to black 
people.” Above all, on practically ev- 
ery campus the new black studies pro- 
grams are caught in a conflict over 
one basic issue: Should black studies 
stress academics or action? Should 
the work take place primarily inside 
the classroom or out in the community? 

The story of two institutions that 
have taken opposite tacks suggests that 
neither approach offers a guarantee of 
success. At Harvard, which has em- 
phasized the classroom, many black stu- 
dents feel that the Afro-American stud- 
ies department is not revolutionary 
enough, and are thinking of quitting 
the university. At San Francisco State 
College, which stresses action, the ad- 
ministration fears that the black studies 
department is too revolutionary, and is 
threatening to disband it. 

Intellectual Respectability. When 
Harvard's Afro-American studies pro- 
gram was formed in the midst of last 
spring's tumultuous student strike, fac- 
ulty members repeatedly demanded that 
the courses be “intellectually respect- 
able.” That standard, for the most part, 
was met. The courses carry impressive ti- 
tles that sound much like the other list- 
ings in the Harvard catalogue: The Con- 
cept and History of Slavery; Africa in 
World Politics; History of African Art; 
and the usual “colloquium” conducted 
for “concentrators” (i.e., majors) in the 
department. 

In recruiting professors for the pro- 
gram, Harvard chose men who are uni- 
formly competent and in some cases 
outstanding. The introductory course in 
black civilization, for example, is being 
taught by Dr. Ephraim Isaac, a lec- 
turer from Ethiopia who speaks seven 
languages fluently and holds a number 
of degrees, including a recent Ph.D. 
from Harvard. Fred Clifton, another vis- 
iting lecturer who teaches a course about 
Boston’s Negro community, is the kind 
of man blacks more often have in mind 
when they discuss the “qualifications” 
that professors in Afro-American studies 
ought to have. Clifton has only a B.A. de- 
gree, but in addition to previous teach- 
ing experience (philosophy and sociology 
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at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo), he has had practical expe- 
rience as educational coordinator of Bal- 
timore’s Model Cities program. 
Liberationist Mentality. The depart- 
ment is directed by Dr. Ewart Guinier, 
59, who has degrees from City College 
of New York, Columbia University and 
New York University, and came to Har- 
vard after planning ghetto programs at 
Columbia’s Urban Center. Though Gui- 
nier agrees that community action must 
be part of Harvard's approach to Afro- 
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HARVARD'S ISAAC 
Conceived in haste, beset by politics. 


American studies, initial progress in that 
direction has obviously not satisfied mil- 
itant black students; last fall they took 
matters into their own hands by thrice 
occupying University Hall to protest 
the institution's allegedly racist employ- 
ment policies. 

Black students argue that the goal of 
Harvard's Afro-American studies should 
be to build up the black liberationist 
mentality and teach specific skills that 
can aid the cause. “The only reason a 
black majors in Afro-American studies,” 
says Mark Smith, one of six students 
on the university's 13-member standing 
committee, “is because he feels it will 
best enable him to work for his people 
when he gets out of college.” Smith's 
stark rhetorical question: “Does Har- 
vard, which we regard as part of the op- 
pressor, have the ability to teach black 
people how to destroy it? I doubt it.” 

So do many other Harvard blacks, 
who have begun to wonder whether 





any program, no matter how “action-ori- 
ented,” can build a liberationist men- 
tality in black students who are living 
in what they regard as a hostile white en- 
vironment. Some of them are consid- 
ering transferring to all-black colleges. 
The five Harvard whites majoring in 
black studies also feel unwanted. “The 
blacks think that we're spying on them 
or something,” says Sophomore Jim Col- 
lins, who gives good marks to most of 
his courses but adds that his experience 
in the introductory “colloquium” has 
been grim because it was so disorganized. 
“IT might as well have read a few books 
on the side and not have taken the 
course,” he says. 

New Outlook. “The major pitfall of 
black studies programs as they exist 
across the country today,” says Dr. Na- 
than Hare, who organized San Francisco 
State College’s program, “is the ab- 
sence of a revolutionary perspective.” 
The department at San Francisco State 
has one, though College President Sam- 
ucl I. Hayakawa failed to renew Hare's 
contract at the end of last year after 
a feud. 

The department emphasizes Malcolm 
X more than Margaret Mead, and stud- 
ies are coordinated with work in the 
community. A class in black geography, 
for example, is surveying San Francisco 
to find out where black people live and 
what their housing conditions are like; 
the students hope to publish their find- 
ings at the end of the semester. A class 
on black involvement in scientific de- 
velopment is checking into community 
health needs and attitudes toward avail- 
able health care. Students in black jour- 
nalism are following the treatment of 
news by the local media and writing sto- 
ries for Black Fire, a Black Panther- 
style campus newspaper. 

Few students feel that the department 
has ironed out all of its academic prob- 
lems, but many seem to believe that a 
good beginning has been made, William 
Dickson, a black junior who hopes to 
start law school at Stanford next year, 
credits the black economics courses with 
giving him “a whole new outlook” on 
what he can do to help in the ghetto 
where he lives. Other students have se- 
rious complaints. Bill Insley, a white 
graduate student, signed up for a black 
psychology course but dropped it be- 
cause he wasn’t learning any psychology. 
He complains that the instructor failed 
to assign a single psychology text and lec- 
tured more on politics than anything 
else. When the instructor announced 
that students would be required to work 
either for the Black Panthers’ breakfast 
program or the black student newspaper 
—neither of which Insley considered 
pertinent to the study of psychology 
—he quit. 

Disturbed by reports that militant 
members of the Black Students Union 
are gaining control of the still-chair- 
manless department and using it as a 
training ground for revolution, Dean of 
Undergraduate Studies Urban Whitaker 
has been trying unsuccessfully since Sep- 
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Turning the tide against pollution along 
the capricious Ohio River. 
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tember to arrange a group meeting with 
the black faculty. Unless the faculty 
meets with him by next Monday, Whit- 
aker has implied, he will stop signing 
their pay vouchers. 


The Professors Strike Back 

In the classes of Economics Professor 
Bernhard Bellinger, they blew their nos- 
es in sequence, interrupted lectures to de- 
mand that he “stop babbling,” and taunt- 
ed their high-browed teacher by chant- 
ing, “Partially bald men are impotent.” 
Organized into “red cells” in many parts 
of the school, radical students at West 
Berlin's Free University have been dis- 
rupting classes since October to chal- 
lenge the total classroom authority that 
full professors enjoy in Germany. Last 
week the professors answered the at- 
tack with their own disruption. In sup- 
port of Bellinger, 28 of the 30 mem- 
bers of the economics faculty went out 
on a week-long strike. 

Purpose of the strike, said Bellinger, 
is “to call public attention to the fact 
that we have no legal protection, that 
the president refuses to take disciplinary 
action, that we are confronted with a sit- 
uation devoid of law.” Particularly gall- 
ing to the strikers is the fact that the 
president, Rolf Kreibich, 31, is not a 
full professor, has not even completed 
his doctorate, and was elected despite 
the opposition of most professors. 

The angry students argue that Bel- 
linger and other professors present con- 
servative views of their subjects, rarely 
permit questions and allow no class dis- 
cussion. They are pressing for more flex- 
ible tutors and lecturers. The professors 
retort that the university is already close 
to anarchy and insist that establishing 
order is the first priority. What is ul- 
timately at issue is the direction of Ger- 
man university reform. 

Experiment and Protest. Since its 
founding in 1948 as an alternative to 
Communist-controlled Humboldt Uni- 
versity in East Berlin, Free University 
has led West Germany in both aca- 
demic experiment and student protest. 
Last year, in the wake of student dis- 
orders, West Berlin's parliament reor- 
ganized the administration of the school. 
The position of rector—a full professor 
elected to govern the university for two 
years by his fellow professors—was re- 
placed with a more powerful president 
elected for seven years by a council of 
33 professors, 33 lecturers, 33 students 
and 15 university employees. Kreibich, 
who is thought to be a leftist by the pro- 
fessors, an opportunist by the red 
cells, and has the confidence of nei- 
ther, must make his office work. After 
two months as president, he is look- 
ing toward next month's spring vacations 
to case tensions. If he is forced to 
call police, he will win support from 
the professors and please the radicals 
by driving angry students into their 
camp. What he may lose is the uni- 
versity, a loss that would cast a pall 
on the immediate future of higher ed- 
ucation in West Germany. 
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SITE OF PROPOSED CHEMICAL PLANT OPPOSITE HILTON HEAD 
The pressure is beginning to pay off. 


Troubled Little Island 


Hilton Head Island is an unspoiled lit- 
tle Eden off the coast of South Caro- 
lina. Once renowned for its cotton crop, 
it has now been redeveloped as a green 
enclave of wealth and leisure. Most of 
the private homes have been built by re- 
tired corporate executives. They know 
about pollution—many of them have 
run polluting industries. 

Now the dirty world has suddenly 
caught up with the citizens of Hilton 
Head, Last summer, the American sub- 
sidiary of Badische Anilin und Soda Fa- 
brik, West Germany's giant chemical 
company, quietly bought up 1,800 acres 
on the mainland near Beaufort, less 
than four miles away, and announced 
that it was going to build a $200 mil- 
lion petrochemical complex. It will be 
South Carolina's largest single industrial 
development. It also promises to be a 
big source of pollution. 

Fighting Mad. State Senator James 
Waddell hailed the plant as a “noble ex- 
periment,” and local businessmen fore- 
see an economic boom. But the men on 
Hilton Head expect a pall of fumes and a 
flood of fouled water. Fighting mad, they 
have forged an alliance with fishermen 
and resort owners, who are equally wor- 
ried—pollution could wipe out their live- 
lihood. They argue that tourism alone 
will provide 40% of the county’s income 
this year and that it is senseless to jeop- 
ardize an already thriving industry. 

Though B.A.S.F. executives have 
promised to obey state anti-pollution 
laws, the islanders are skeptical. As re- 
tired Admiral Rufus Taylor explains: 
“We're not convinced that a chemical 
plant can control its effluents, or that 
any state agency or state laws can make 
it do so.” One example that supports 


Taylor's claim is a small Tenneco chem- 
ical plant operating near Beaufort. A ma- 
rine biologist recently sampled a down- 
stream creek and found that the water 
was extremely acidic. 

No Swimming. Well aware that cor- 
porations abhor bad publicity, the anti- 
plant forces have hired a full-time pub- 
licist to trumpet the consequences of 
pollution. Recently they called in ecol- 
ogists from the University of Georgia 
to chart the plant’s potential effects on 
marine life. Three weeks ago, Ecologist 
Barry Commoner helped them to or- 
ganize a symposium on conservation 
that was attended by representatives 
from the National Audubon Society. 
The cause also got a boost from va- 
cationing college students who staged a 
protest in downtown Beaufort, chanting 
“Progress without pollution.” 

The pressure is beginning to pay off, 
and legal action is likely. Last week a 
bill was introduced in the South Car- 
olina general assembly that is aimed at 
halting construction of the B.A.S.F. 
plant for at least six months. Governor 
Robert McNair has also ordered the 
state walter resources Commission to as- 
sess the effects of chemical wastes on 
the water and nearby marshes. 

So far, the company has refused to 
say much about its plans, which in- 
clude using 40,000 barrels of naphtha 
a day brought in by tankers—a prime 
source of dangerous spills. But the mes- 
sage is beginning to reach B.A.S.F.’s 
Manhattan headquarters. Says President 
Hans Lautenschlager: “I live in an un- 
spoiled part of Connecticut and | would 
feel very bad if a plastic plant polluted 
that area—I have to feel the same way 
about Beaufort.” Even so, B.A.S.F.’s rec- 
ord in Europe is hardly comforting. 
Its Ludwigshafen plant dumps 90 mil- 
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MANHATTAN TRAFFIC JAM 
Popular method of suicide. 


lion gallons of partially treated sewage 
into the Rhine every day; its Antwerp 
plant has been blamed for helping to 
make the surrounding water unfit for 
fishing and swimming. 


Invisible Killer 


Among modern technology's more un- 
welcome gifts is a man-made surplus 
of carbon monoxide, a toxic gas that can- 
not be seen or smelled. One way CO is 
formed is by burning any substance 
that contains carbon—fuel oil, for ex- 
ample, or tobacco. As a byproduct of 
the incomplete combustion of gasoline, 
CO is a prime ingredient of auto ex- 
haust, which is the main source of air 
pollution in big cities. 

Scientists have known for a long 
time that in large amounts the gas se- 
verely impairs the ability of the blood’s 
hemoglobin to carry oxygen from lungs 
to tissues. The result is a loss of energy 
and a crippling of both mental and phys- 
ical reactions. Inhaling the gas from 
auto exhaust has become a_ popular 
method of suicide. Now, because the 
highly industrialized Northern Hemi- 
sphere contains more than 90% of the 
world’s CO, U.S. scientists are voicing 
new concern about its effects. 

Smaller Babies. According to a recent 
report by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the gas becomes dangerous when 
it reaches levels of ten parts per million 
parts of air—a level that is no rarity in 
today’s congested cities. At that point it 
can harm pregnant women and victims 
of bronchitis, emphysema and chronic 
heart disease. A damaged heart, for ex- 
ample, may be unable to compensate for 
reduced oxygen supply, and death may 
result. In Chicago and Philadelphia, says 
John Middleton, a top federal air-control 
official, the CO danger point “is exceed- 
ed throughout one-third to one-half of 
the day, and in Los Angeles more than 
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40% of the time.” Each day in Los An- 
geles, cars spew out 20 million pounds of 
CO—enough to decrease the blood’s ox- 
ygen-carrying capacity in some people 
by 20%. 

In Manhattan last week, a_three- 
day conference sponsored by the New 
York Academy of Sciences revealed 
that surprisingly low doses of the gas 
can be dangerous. Some scientists are 
even concerned about CO in tobacco 
smoke as well as auto exhaust. As 
they see it, the gas may explain why 
women who smoke cigarettes during 
pregnancy tend to have smaller babies 
than nonsmoking mothers. 

Dr. Thomas Rockwell, director of 
Ohio State University’s driving-research 
laboratory, also had bad news for mo- 
torists in smoggy areas, whether or 
not they smoke. Under some conditions, 
says Rockwell, a driver's perception is 
dangerously impaired by CO in his 
blood. He may have trouble detecting 
when a car ahead is slowing down; 
he can even fail to notice when its 
brake lights flash on. 


Concern on Campus 

Dismay over the decaying state of 
the environment is fast replacing peace 
as the gut issue among the nation’s 
young. Underground newspapers that 
once denounced the Viet Nam War are 
now aiming their vitriol at the auto, Stu- 
dents are demonstrating to ban every- 
thing from pesticides to offshore oil 
wells. Well versed by now in the tech- 
niques of protest, they are even turning 
to the courts for help. A group of Wash- 
ington law students recently brought 
legal action to force the capital's tran- 
sit authority to muzzle the fumes from 
its diesel buses. 

Those scattered voices of protest are 
scheduled to be united soon in one cho- 
rus of concern. The occasion will be a na- 





tionwide “teach-in” on April 22 to dra- 
matize the ecological ills of the earth. 
The idea for the teach-in was given im- 
petus by Wisconsin Senator Gaylord 
Nelson last fall in a series of speeches. 
Since then, a full-time organization 
called END (Environment Near Death) 
has been formed in Washington to coor- 
dinate the demonstrations, lectures and 
study sessions that will be held on more 
than 300 campuses. Under the direction 
of Dennis Hayes, an intense, ascetic ac- 
tivist who was the student-body president 
of Stanford University last year, the 
END staff is taking inventory of the 
country’s polluters. They are also look- 
ing into the voting records of individual 
politicians on environmental issues—an 
investigation that has already caused 
some uneasiness on Capitol Hill. 

Meantime, several schools are plan- 
ning their own teach-ins to lead up to the 
national day. The first teach-in will take 
place this week at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Because it will be first, “Project Sur- 
vival” has attracted many leading scien- 
tists, including Biologist Barry Common- 
er, Population Expert Paul Ehrlich and 
Ecologist Lamont Cole. Northwestern’s 
activists say they expect as many as 
10,000 people to attend half-hour ses- 
sions throughout the night on such issues 
as the depletion of natural resources and 
the psychological problems of over- 
crowding. The organizers hope to awak- 
en a public awareness that survival itself 
is at stake. Says Hayes: “We're going to 
have to bring about some very profound 
changes in our society.” 


Saving the Everglades 

“An outstanding victory for conser- 
vation,” said President Nixon last week 
as his Administration won a six-month 
fight to save Florida’s Everglades Na- 
tional Park. The threat to the unique 
aquatic park was a huge proposed jet- 
port that promised to pollute the park's 
water and destroy its ecological bal- 
ance. Also at stake was the credibility 
of the Nixon Administration’s future 
policies on conservation. 

Now, under federal pressure, the Dade 
County (Miami) Port Authority has 
agreed that for three years local au- 
thorities may use a single runway al- 
ready constructed for airline flight train- 
ing, but only under strict federal su- 
pervision to prevent pollution. In ad- 
dition, the training runway will be closed 
as soon as another site for the big jet- 
port is found, presumably within three 
years. While the agreement “affirms the 
need to conserve our national heritage,” 
said the President, “it does not deny 
the need for new airport facilities in 
Florida.” 

Most conservationists were jubilant; 
others were not so sure. Since twelve al- 
ternative sites have already been stud- 
ied and discarded, skeptics questioned 
whether yet another will turn up dur- 
ing the life of last week’s agreement. 
Even so, Washington is clearly deter- 
mined to help Florida find a safe site be- 
fore the agreement runs out. 
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Games Children Play 


Take any number of children from 
six to twelve years old. Give them some 
idle time. Add some empty space—a 
city block, a vacant lot, a backyard or 
a corner of a park—as remote as pos- 
sible from grownups, What will the chil- 
dren do? Play games, of course. Not 
the structured contests organized by 
adults, but games of their own choice 
and heritage. And if an unobtrusive ob- 
server from the adult world keeps a sym- 
pathetic ear and eye open, he may re- 
capture some of the fleeting spirit that 
is the essence of childhood. 

This is just what Folklorists lona 
and Peter Opie have done in Children’s 
Games in Street and Playground, pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 
For 20 years the husband-and-wife team 
has been exploring and documenting 
the cultural patterns that characterize 
childhood. Their particular flair is an 
ability to see children’s activities from 
the perspective of the young. Their new 
book is an expert guided tour of that ar- 
cane subsociety in which play is as 
vital as work is to the adult. 

Different Needs. From the 10,000 
schoolchildren who were their sources, 
the Opies collected the unwritten rules 
for 2,500 games that are now played in 
England, Scotland and Wales, and they 
traced their historic origins, Like many 
of the verses in the Opies’ now-classic 
volumes on the origins of nursery 
rhymes (Time, Dec. 5, 1955), many of to- 
day’s games are centuries old. Blind- 
man’s buff, ducks and drakes, hide and 
seek, and tug-of-war were enjoyed by 
children in Plato’s Greece. Ancient 
Egypt knew the finger-flashing game of 
paper-scissors-stone, still played around 
the world—and not only by youngsters. 
The universality and durability of chil- 
dren’s games, the authors say, reveal 
the traditionalist in every child. 
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In the adult world, to win is ev- 
erything, but children’s games satisfy dif- 
ferent requirements. The participants 
“seldom need an umpire,” write the au- 
thors. “They rarely trouble to keep 
scores, little significance is attached to 
who wins or loses, they do not require 
the stimulus of prizes, it does not seem 
to worry them if the game is not fin- 
ished. Indeed, children like games in 
which there is a sizable element of 
luck, so that individual abilities cannot 
be directly compared. They like games 
which restart almost automatically, so 
that everybody is given a new chance. 
They like games which move in stages, 
in which each stage, the choosing of lead- 
ers, the picking-up of sides, the de- 
termining of which side shall start, are 
almost games in themselves.” 

Would-Be Hero. Some games, as the 
Opies note, are little more than state- 
ments of vitality, “made bearable, very 
often, only by the pride that the young 
take in the practice of stoicism.” This is 
certainly the case with “kingy,” a game 
the authors rate as the leading unofficial 
sport of British schoolboys (see cut). It is 
“a ball game in which those who are not 
He [“It” in the U.S.] have the ball hurled 
at them, without means of retaliation, 
and against ever-increasing odds, an el- 
ement that obviously appeals to the na- 
tional character. Anyone who is hit by 
the ball immediately joins the He in try- 
ing to hit the rest of the players.” 

In a world full of hazards and nat- 
ural enemies, games of daring entice 
the would-be hero. The authors exem- 
plify this notion with “last across,” “in 
which, to the consternation of motorists, 
children line up on a pavement, wait 
until the leader has selected a partic- 
ular car or lorry, and then ‘when it 
gets rather close you all run across the 
road and the one who gets nearest to 
the front bumper wins.’ * Ask the Opies: 
“Is it just devilment that prompts the 
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BRITISH SCHOOLBOYS PLAYING KINGY 
A statement of vitality, a preparation for maturity. 






sport, or may it be some impulse of pro- 
test in the tribe?” The glory a boy sees 
in danger “is that it seems to be linked 
somehow with his becoming mature. If 
he did not do what was forbidden, how 
could he be sure he was a person with 
freedom of choice?” 

Double Objective. The Opies have 
discovered two objectives in all unor- 
ganized play. One is social. “A game pro- 
duces a structure within which a child 
is able to have relations with his own 
tribe,” says Peter Opie. “It is an es- 
sential function through which a new ar- 
rival will find his place.” 

The other objective is individual: 
“Games give the child a chance of study- 
ing his position relative to the rest of 
the world without getting hurt by it. 
He can experience virtually all the in- 
cidents and emotions of life in play. 
He can throw stones or kiss, for in- 
stance, without risk.” 

Games are thus a preparation for 
life, but on the child’s terms. The wise 
adult will not interfere. “In the long 
run,” the Opies write, “nothing extin- 
guishes self-organized play more effec- 
tively than does action to promote it. It 
is not only natural but beneficial that 
there should be a gulf between the gen- 
erations in their choice of recreation.” 
More than anything else, the Opies’ 
book is an appeal to grownups every- 
where to preserve that valuable gulf. 


Mass Hysteria 

The epidemic that struck the staff of 
London’s old Royal Free Hospital in 
1955 was explosive. Within two wecks, 
the number leaped from five victims to 
more than 100. The hospital had to be 
closed to new patients on July 25, and it 
stayed shut until October. More than 300 
cases were recorded, two-thirds of them 
severe enough to require hospital treat- 
ment. Virtually all of the physical symp- 
toms fitted the concept of an infectious 
disease: headache, sore throat, malaise, 
dizziness, nausea and vomiting, diarrhea. 
Since the Royal Free's expert microbiol- 
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ogists could find no bacteria to blame, 
they concluded that the cause of the out- 
break was an even smaller and more elu- 
sive germ, an unidentified virus. 

Not so, say two psychiatrists who have 
combed the voluminous records of the 
Royal Free outbreak and more than a 
dozen like it that have been reported re- 
cently. In fact, they suggest in the British 
Medical Journal, the outbreak was a clas- 
sic case of mass hysteria. It falls into the 
same category as the dancing manias of 
Germany in the Middle Ages or the Ne- 
apolitans’ tarantella. 

Laboratory Logic. Why did it take 
so long for the diagnosis to be made? 
Mainly because in the ‘SOs no one ex- 
pected to see such behavior in devel- 
oped countries, least of all among so- 
phisticated personnel in a great medical 
center. In an age of scientific medicine, 
it seemed much more logical to send 
specimens to the laboratory and put 
them under the microscope. 

The Royal Free’s doctors had good 
reason for beginning with a strictly med- 
ical approach. Some of the victims’ 
symptoms included loss of feeling in 
the extremities and severe muscle weak- 
ness. In a few cases with paralysis, po- 
liomyelitis was suspected—reasonably 
enough, since there was an outbreak of 
polio in the area. The eventual con- 
sensus was that some form of enceph- 
alitis had struck. 

Still, Drs. Colin P. McEvedy and Al- 
fred Beard suggest that the Royal Free 
doctors were wrong in concentrating 
on their tongue depressors and throat 
swabs and ignoring the emotional fac- 
tors. For one thing, none of the victims 
died or even had a high fever, a most un- 
likely finding in an infectious epidemic. 
The known presence of polio in the 
area, say the psychiatrists, had made 
the hospital population fearful. After 
that, “anxiety must have been self-prop- 
agating and mass hysteria the major fac- 
tor at work.” 

No Slur. What virtually clinches their 
explanation, they feel, is the distribution 
of the malady within the hospital. 
Among 600 men, only five cases were 
rated as severe, for an attack rate of 
0.8%, whereas among 1,760 women 
there were 193, or 11%. Most of the vic- 
tims were nurses under 30, This fits the 
pattern of similar epidemics, including 
one at Los Angeles County Hospital in 
which 78% of the victims were nurses. 
Other outbreaks have been in girls’ 
schools and a school for midwives. 

“The diagnosis of hysteria in its ep- 
idemic form is not a slur on either the in- 
dividuals or the institution involved,” 
say McEvedy and Beard. “Whereas it 
is true that sporadic cases of hysterical 
disability often have disordered person- 
alities, the hysterical reaction is part of 
everyone's potential and can be elicited 
in any individual by the right set of cir- 
cumstances. A mass hysterical reaction 
shows not that the population is psy- 
chologically abnormal but merely that 
it is socially segregated and consists pre- 
dominantly of young females.” 
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MEDICINE 





The Pill on Trial 

Few subjects are more likely to at- 
tract widespread TV and press coverage 
than an investigation of the dangers of 
the Pill, now used by 9,000,000 women 
in the U.S. alone. In full awareness of 
that fact, Wisconsin's Senator Gaylord 
Nelson used his monopoly subcommittee 
last week to conduct a highly pub- 
licized investigation of the oral con- 
traceptive that at times seemed more 
like a trial than an empirical examination 
of the available medical evidence. 

The subcommittee’s announced intent, 
according to Nelson, was to “explore 
the question whether users of birth con- 
trol pills are being adequately informed 
concerning the Pill’s known health haz- 
ards.” The fact is, they are not—ei- 
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CRITIC DAVIS 
Monkeys racing against women? 


ther by the Pill'’s proponents or by its 
crusading critics. And as Nelson point- 
ed out: “It is important that women 
be informed about all aspects of use 
of the Pill so that they are able to 
make an intelligent, personal decision 
about its use.” 

Fallopian Fallacy. But when Nelson 
lined up his witnesses, adamant critics 
outnumbered defenders by seven to one. 
Most conspicuously missing from the 
roster was Harvard's Dr. John Rock, co- 
developer of the Pill, a conscientious 
Roman Catholic and a thoughtful ad- 
vocate of research to reduce the Pill’s ad- 
mitted and harmful side effects. 

Nelson chose as his lead-off witness 
Dr. Hugh J. Davis, an assistant pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology at 
Johns Hopkins University. Since 1962 
Davis has specialized in intra-uterine de- 
vices (IUDs) and he is one of the in- 
ventors of a ring device not yet on the 
market. Davis argued that “breast can- 
cers have been induced in at least five dif- 


ferent species of animals by treatment 
with the same synthetic hormones be- 
ing marketed in the oral contraceptives. 
Every important agent which has a car- 
cinogenic [cancer-causing] effect in hu- 
mans has been shown to cause cancer 
in animals. There is no reason,” Davis in- 
sisted, “to presume that the single ex- 
ception will turn out to be the oral 
contraceptives.” Neither Nelson nor the 
only other Senator present, New Hamp- 
shire’s Thomas J. MclIntyre, caught 
Davis up on what might be called a Fal- 
lopian fallacy: while it is correct to say 
that everything known to cause cancer 
in man also causes cancer in animals, 
the converse is not true, 

There is as yet no conclusive ev- 
idence that the Pill causes cancer, al- 
though it may eventually be shown to 
do so—just as cigarette smoking was 
prevalent for 50 years before its link to 
lung cancer was established. Researchers 
are testing the Pill’s hormones on an- 
imals which are expected to provide an- 
swers much sooner than they could be 
derived from studying human patients. 
This research prompted Dr. Roy Hertz 
of Rockefeller University to comment: 
“The ultimate outcome of this race be- 
tween dogs, monkeys and women can 
be anticipated by informed observers 
only with the greatest apprehension.” 
Harvard's Dr. Robert W. Kistner, the 
only pro-Pill witness called, testified that 
the supposedly “precancerous” cervical 
cell changes detected in women on the 
Pill are the same as those occurring spon- 
taneously in women who are pregnant 
—and even in newborn babies, But Kist- 
ner also declared that in endometriosis 
(a painful overgrowth of the lining of 
the womb), one of the two hormones 
in the Pill “may have marked pro- 
tective effects” against the development 
of cancer. 

Clots and Cramps. Although the 
hearing droned on for two days, with fur- 
ther testimony scheduled for two more 
weeks, there was little chance that any 
new medical evidence on the safety of 
the Pill would be presented.* For ex- 
ample, the Pill’s opponents claimed 
that its annual toll among British us- 
ers is 30 deaths per million. Even if 
this figure is confirmed for Britain and 
the U.S.—which has not yet happened 
—there will be no way of knowing 
how many of those women would 
have died from complications of preg- 
nancy, childbirth or illegal abortion if 
they had not taken the Pill. And al- 
though medical scientists still have much 


* Two types are approved for general pre- 
scription: 1) 21 daily combination pills con- 
taining synthetic equivalents of the hormones 
progesterone and estrogen, with the latter in 
a microscopic dose; 2) sequential _ pills, 
which provide tablets of an estrogen alone 
for 14 to 16 days, followed by five to seven com- 
bination tablets. A third variety, the “one-every- 
day” pill of progestin (progesterone equivalent) 
only, is being tested but is not yet licensed 
for U.S. prescription. 
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Honeywells electronic 
flash eliminates under- 
and overexposed pictures. 


Overexposed... 


Underexposed... 


Meet the Honeywell Auto/Strobonar 330 
The computerized electronic flash that gives 
you perfectly exposed flash pictures — 
every time! 

Without any calculating or guesswork. 
Without worrying about guide numbers 
and measurements 

With Honeywell's Auto/Strobonar 330, you 
make just one initial camera setting. The 
computer flash system will figure out how 
much light your subject needs and automat- 
ically deliver exactly the right amount for a 
pertect exposure 

That's all there is to it. Your Auto/Strobonar 
330 will give you thousands of flashes from 
its built-in, rechargeable battery —and you'll 
never have to fuss around with flash bulbs 
or cubes again 

Priced at $89.50, the exciting Auto/Stro- 
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to learn about the effects of the Pill 
in its various forms, some facts now 
seem clear. 

Because the Pill consists of two pow- 
erful hormones, it is likely to have 
more side effects than most other drugs. 
The immediate effects of which wom- 
en complain most frequently are weight 
gain, breast tenderness and changes in 
sex drive (both increase and decrease). 
These symptoms usually subside within 
three months. Far more significant is 
what the Pill can do to the blood-clot- 
ting mechanism. Its use can cause clot 
formation in a leg vein (thrombophlebitis 
or phlebothrombosis), signaled by pain- 
ful cramps. This condition may be tem- 
porarily incapacitating but is not im- 
mediately dangerous. A far greater haz- 
ard is that such a clot may be dis- 
lodged, then travel through the right 
side of the heart to the lungs and 
cause pulmonary embolism—a frequent- 
ly fatal condition. Equally dangerous 
is obstruction of one of the brain's ar- 
teries by a clot—the commonest form 
of stroke, with a high risk of inca- 
pacity or death. 

In some cases the Pill raises an un- 
stable blood pressure so abruptly and se- 
verely as to cause a blowout in a brain 
artery—the hemorrhagic type of stroke. 
Another vascular disturbance is the mi- 
graine headache, which results from di- 
lation of peripheral arteries in the head. 
Any woman who has ever had mi- 
graines is likely to find that they strike 
more often and more severely after she 
goes on the Pill. Others may suffer 
their first, alarming and hideously pain- 
ful migraine when taking the Pill. 
Among other “contraindications,” as 
doctors call them, are diabetes, liver dis- 
ease, breast cancer and possibly rheu- 
matoid arthritis. Serious allegations 
against the Pill which cannot yet be 
proved or disproved are that it may 
cause genetic changes, or damage the 
fetus, as does thalidomide. 

Bad Medicine. Of all the reported 
side effects, the one of deepest concern 
to young women who have not had all 
the children they want, is that after 
they stop taking it their fertility may 
be reduced. Pro-Pill parenthood planners 
share this concern. There is indeed a def- 
inite suppression of fertility in some 
women who fail to menstruate or Ovu- 
late for a year or two after dropping 
the Pill. But the true incidence of Pill-in- 
duced infertility cannot yet be measured, 
Kistner points out, because if a woman 
has never had a child before going on 
the Pill and does not conceive after- 
ward, she may be among the 10% to 
15% of women who are naturally in- 
fertile. Even after having borne one 
child, Kistner said, 7% to 8% of wom- 
en cannot conceive again. 

The most glaring defect in discussion 
of the Pill has been the slight attention, 
if any, given to the failure of too many 
U.S. doctors to study their patients be- 
fore prescribing it. When a woman aged 
15 to 45 asks a physician for the Pill, 
she is almost invariably handed a pre- 
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scription that is often, in practice, re- 
fillable indefinitely. This is bad medicine. 
A conscientious doctor will ask the 
woman, if he does not already know, 
whether she has had any blood tests, 
and whether they showed anything un- 
usual about her blood sugar or clot- 
ting. Has she had high blood pressure 
or migraine headaches? If her mother 
is not still living, the cause of her 
death and the age at which she died 
are relevant. If alive, does her mother 
have high blood pressure, phlebitis or se- 
vere headaches? 

Then the doctor can quickly decide 
whether the Pill carries an unacceptable 
risk for this particular patient. If it 
does, he is ethically obliged to refuse 
her the prescription and to suggest some 
other contraceptive such as a diaphragm 


DAN BERNSTEIN 





PROPONENT ROCK 
How many deaths otherwise? 


or IUD. If all U.S. doctors followed 
these rules they could avert many, per- 
haps a majority, of the severe and fatal 
Pill reactions now being reported. 

Two other measures now under con- 
sideration could reduce the harmful ef- 
fects still further. British research, cited 
repeatedly at Nelson's hearings, suggests 
that the risk of clotting is somewhat 
greater with the sequential pills. It is 
also directly related to the amount of es- 
trogen in either type of Pill, and is mark- 
edly increased if the estrogen component 
is more than 50 micrograms (less than 
two millionths of an ounce). Britain 
has already officially discouraged the dis- 
pensing of pills with any higher es- 
trogen content. By this reasoning, women 
in the U.S. would find themselves lim- 
ited to seven out of the 20 oral con- 
traceptives now on the market. The 
“one-every-day” Pill containing no es- 
trogen should virtually eliminate clotting 
risks, though it will still require in- 
tensive study of other side effects. As, 
in fact, do all potent drugs. 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Luci Johnson Nugent, 22, 
L.B.J.’s younger daughter, and Patrick 
Nugent, 26, a junior executive with the 
Johnson family’s radio station: their first 
daughter, second child; in Austin, Tex- 
as. Name: Nicole Marie. 





Died. Johnny Murphy, 61, general 
manager of the New York Mets during 
their phenomenal rise to baseball's world 
championship; of a heart attack; in Man- 
hattan. A onetime ace relief pitcher for 
the New York Yankees, Murphy joined 
the hapless Mets as a scout in 1961 
and took over as G.M. six years later. 
He helped land Gil Hodges as field man- 
ager, traded for such stars as Donn Clen- 
denon, Tommie Agee and Al Weis. Per- 
haps most important of all was his 
refusal last spring to trade Pitchers Tom 
Seaver and Jerry Koosman, who sub- 
sequently performed the miracle of Shea 
Stadium. 


Died. Harry MacGregor Woods, 73, 
prolific songwriter of the ‘20s and °30s, 
whose many hits included When the 
Moon Comes Over the Mountain, I'm 
Looking Over a Four-Leaf Clover, When 
the Red, Red Robin Comes Bob-Bob- 
Bobbin’ Along, Side by Side and River, 
Stay Away from My Door; of injuries 
suffered when he was struck by a car; 
in Phoenix, Ariz. 


Died. Frank Folsom, 75, president 
of RCA Corp. from 1949 to 1957, 
whose merchandising genius sparked the 
television boom of the ‘50s; of liver can- 
cer; in Scarsdale, N.Y. After joining 
RCA in 1944, Folsom reasoned that 
the job of selling TV, then little more 
than an expensive toy, was a job for 
the entire industry, not RCA alone; he 
therefore let competitors in on his plans 
for a low-priced set, then in the scram- 
ble that followed captured a lion’s share 
of the market with such innovations as 
the contract system of servicing. When 
he retired as president, RCA’s gross in- 
come had risen from $397 million in 
1949 to $1.1 billion, largely as a result 
of TV sales, and the company was No. 
1 in its field. 


Died. William T. Piper, 89, light- 
plane pioneer whose ubiquitous Piper 
Cubs put flying within reach of thou- 
sands and earned him the sobriquet 
“Henry Ford of aviation”; of heart dis- 
ease; in Lock Haven, Pa. Piper's first 
Cubs lifted off the airstrip in 1931. 
Though slow, drafty and frail, they 
were easy to fly and, more important, 
cost only $1,325. By 1940, four out 
of every five pilots had learned to fly 
in Cubs; after World War II, thousands 
were sold to weekend flyers, starting a 
light-plane boom that has now grown 
to $425 million annually. Piper Air- 
craft’s share: more than 4,000 planes 
in 16 models worth close to $100 mil- 
lion last year. 
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WHEN YOU STAY ATA LOEW'S:RESORT HOTEL, 
GOING NATIVE DOESN'T MEAN GOING WITHOUT. 


We don’t think you enjoy being in the middle of nowhere when you 
run out of suntan lotion or want aynice hotshower or an ice cold drink. 4 

So we put you in the middle of somewhere. Somewhere is Nassau or 
San Juan or Miami Beach. 

Where going native is the civilized thing to do. Where the spell of the 
tropics works but so does the air-conditioning. Where the wild throbbing rhythms 
may be primitive but the plumbing isn’t. 

And the service jis just as sunny as the climate. 

We don’t have to call our hotels “Loew’s Americana” or 
“Loew's Paradise Island” for you to know they’re Loew’s Hotels. Things 
like our civilized comforts speak for themselves. 

And when you want to tell the folks back home you’re staying longer, 
you don’t wait for a once-a-week mail boat to pick up your letter. 


Just pick up a phone. 
J 7 
Slew 's hotels ty 
NEW YORK CITY: THE REGENCY, THE DRAKE, THE WARWICK, THE AMERICANA, THE SUMMIT, CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN, ic. 
LOEW'S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN, HOWARD JOHNSON’S MOTOR LODGE. CHICAGO: HOTELS AMBASSADOR. SAN FRANCISCO: HOTEL MARK HOPKINS. 7. 


ATLANTIC CITY: THE TRAYMORE. MIAMI BEACH: AMERICANA OF BAL HARBOUR. PUERTO RICO: AMERICANA OF SAN JUAN. 
Ve NASSAU, BAHAMAS: PARADISE ISLAND HOTEL & VILLAS. LONDON, ENGLAND: THE CHURCHILL (OPENING SPRING 1970). PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT 
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THE ROADS 

OF AMERICA ARE * 
STREWN WITH 

BROKEN PROMISES. 


More than fifty thousand cars were abandoned last 
year. In New York City alone. 

This isn’t just a local phenomenon, either. People 
everywhere are throwing up their hands and 
walking away from cars; littering the roads with 
monuments to frustration. 
Volvo offers a simple solution to the problem: 

Volvo. 

\\ Even if you could drive one into the ground, 
git would be too valuable to leave lying there. (Check 
m Rices of old Volvos in your newspaper. ) 
m2, ada Volvo won't give you reason to make the)... 
: “4 ts Road A ora Magazine projects “110, 1000 . 
= Volve,in-short, i pees costes ie 
We . dont ot 1 ran exactly h 10n we C 
icnow that 9out re 10 Volvos. 
registered here in the last 


telover bea are still on the road. 
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Is economy the only reason? systems while keeping maintenance costs So if you're on the threshold of a 

to a minimum. But economy is only part building or modernizing project, it'll pay 

The owning and operating economies of the story. you to get the facts about electric heat. 

of flameless electric heat have been Take efficiency, for instance. Flame Plan ahead for continued economies, 

proven in hundreds of thousands of com- _ fuels can't hold a candle to flameless five, ten or twenty years from now. Con- 

mercial buildings and millions of homes. electric heat, which operates at nearly sult your architect or engineer, and call 
Electric heat offers the widest choice of 100% efficiency. your electric utility company. 


Live Better Electrically 


Edison Electric institute 750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 





where everything's electric, 
including the heot 
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THE ECONOMY 


Slowdown and the Consumer 

With a certain note of cheer that the 
Administration’s deflationary policy is 
finally working, Commerce Department 
officials reported last week that the econ- 
omy’s growth ground to a halt in the 
last three months of 1969. The gross na- 
tional product increased by $10.3 bil- 
lion in that period but, after price in- 
creases were taken into account, there 
was no “real” growth. Other signs of 
slowdown were plentiful. In December, 
industrial production declined for the 
fifth straight month, and new housing 
starts dropped slightly to an annual 
rate of 1,245,000, which was the year's 
lowest point. At the same time, per- 
sonal income made its smallest gain of 
the year. Just when all this will really 
bring inflation under control remains 
to be seen. Last week Bethichem Steel, 
for example, posted 5% price increases 
for some of its products, 

One big reason for the economy’s 
slowdown is that U.S. consumers are be- 
ginning to strike back at inflation with 
their ultimate weapon: refusal to buy. 
U.S.-made cars are what consumers are 
most conspicuously not buying. Last 
fall, automen gambled that they could 
raise prices an average of 6% and still 
keep sales high. They lost. Though sales 
of less expensive imports continue to 
rise, dealers have sold fewer U.S.-made 
cars for the past three months than a 
year earlier. Sales were off almost 10% 
in December and 22% in the first ten 
days of January. Detroit reduced pro- 
duction last month to 611,700 cars, the 
lowest output for any December since 
1960, but the cutback was not enough 


to keep dealers from being overstocked. 
They have enough unsold cars to last 
60 days at the current sales rate v. a 
49-day supply only a month earlier. In 
an effort to revive sales, automakers 
are sponsoring unusually lavish contests 
for dealers. For example, the 500 Chevy 
dealers who sell the most cars in this 
year’s first two months will win free 
trips to Europe with their wives. 

The consumer resistance movement 
is hurting all kinds of retailers. Christ- 
mas business was disappointing, and in 
1969 as a whole the actual unit vol- 
ume of retail sales declined. Prospects 
are little better for the first half of 
1970. The National Retail Merchants 
Association predicts that sales will rise 
about 4% to 5% from last year's first 
half, but selling prices will go up by 
about the same amount, so volume will 
show no real gain. Personal incomes 
will increase by $8 billion in this year's 
first six months as a result of the de- 
crease in the surtax and the increase in 
Social Security benefits; Government 
officials are counting on this infusion 
of cash to help keep the business slow- 
down from turning into a_ recession. 
But U.S. consumers may be waiting 
for better values before really opening 
their wallets again. 

Some Price Cuts. A few such values 
are beginning to appear. Sears, Roebuck 
did not raise prices on the great ma- 
jority of the hundreds of thousands of 
items in the spring-summer catalogue 
that it is now mailing to 12 million cus- 
tomers; indeed, the company reduced 
prices by 5% to 10% on a few hun- 
dred items. Botany Industries cut sug- 
gested retail prices on two fall lines of 
men’s suits, starting them at $100 and 


$150, compared with S115 and $165 
last year. As yet, these scattered re- 
ductions represent only the beginning 
of a minor countertrend to inflation. 
Most department stores say they are 
not reducing prices by any unusual 
amount in their current January sales, 
There is some potential for further cuts 
because retailers who experimented with 
unusual sales before Christmas were 
both pleased and surprised by the re- 
sults. Says Donald Buckingham of Los 
Angeles, president of the Robinson's de- 
partment-store chain: “We found that 
the public responded more to price re- 
ductions than to any other form of pro- 
motion.” Retailers may yet rediscover 
the oldest sales axiom of all: the way 
to increase business is to decrease prices. 


IBM Gauges the Climate 

To predict the likely 1970 perform- 
ance of the U.S. economy, IBM ex- 
ecutives last week set their computers 
to work. They fed in the latest eco- 
nomic statistics and some assumptions, 
and the computers came out with what 
sounded like a weather-bureau forecast 
of precipitation probabilities. In IBM’s 
book, the four possibilities, and the 
chances of them, are: 


Continued Boom 10% 
Recession 15% 
Minor Recession 20% 
Slow Growth, 

But No Recession 55% 


The actual outcome, says IBM Vice 
President David Grove, who is a mem- 
ber of the TIME Board of Economists, 
depends mostly on a couple of factors: 
how much businessmen will spend for 
new plant and equipment and how much 
the reduction and later elimination of 
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the 10% tax surcharge will stimulate 
consumer spending. That raises the four 
possibilities: 

1) If consumers spend most of their 
tax savings, and businessmen stick to 
their current plans to increase capital in- 
vestment by 7% or 8%, the gross na- 
tional product would probably rise to 
$988 billion or more, v. $932 billion in 
1969. Result: a boom. 

2) If consumers use the tax reduc- 
tion to increase savings rather than 
spending, and a credit crisis forces busi- 
nessmen to cut capital spending rather 
than raise it, GNP would rise only to 
about $966 billion. Higher prices would 
account for all the “growth,” but real 
output would fall enough to produce a 
recession—worse than 1960-1961, not 
so bad as 1957-58. 

3) If businessmen raise capital spend- 
ing a bit, but consumers save rather 
than spend, GNP would come to $970- 
$975 billion. In that case, the nation 
would suffer a minor recession—at least 
according to the current technical def- 
inition of a “recession” as a drop in 
real output for two successive quarters. 

4) What Grove thinks will really hap- 
pen—his 55% shot—is that consumers 
will spend their tax savings, but busi- 
nessmen will increase plant and equip- 
ment outlays only by about 3%. The 
computers, which translated Grove's as- 
sumptions into specific GNP figures, cal- 
culated that the total would then be 
between $975 billion and $988 billion, 
most likely around $981 billion, or 5% 
above 1969. Grove, who interpreted the 
computers’ findings, says that such a 
GNP range would mean slow growth in 
real output and a profit squeeze—but 
no recession. 


MONEY 
Big Days for 

The Scourge of the Banks 

A new session of Congress will be- 
gin this week, and it could very well 
turn out to be the biggest one yet for 
the leading scourge of the financial es- 
tablishment, Wright Patman. For most 
of his 42 years in Congress, Texas Dem- 
ocrat Patman, 76, has flailed away at 
banks and the Federal Reserve Board 
as the main sources of almost every con- 
ceivable economic trauma. Now that 
those institutions are being severely crit- 
icized because of the current credit scar- 
city, Patman, as chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, is 
flexing his political muscle as he rarely 
has before. 

Two months ago, under Patman’s 
prodding, the House passed a tough 
bill to break up one-bank holding com- 
panies, through which nearly every 
major bank in the U.S. has taken steps 
to diversify into such highly profitable 
fields as insurance, mutual funds, travel 
agencies, equipment leasing and data 
processing. Last month, Congress passed 
the 1969 Tax Reform Act, which not 
only imposed a sharp tax increase on 
banks but also deprived them of the flex- 
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ibility that bankers regard as important 
in managing investment portfolios. 
There is a distinct possibility that the 
banking system will be confronted with 
even more adverse legislation this year. 
Within a few weeks, either Patman’s 
banking committee or a_ blue-ribbon 
commission of legislators, Administra- 
tion officials and experts is expected to 
open major hearings on the entire U.S. 
financial structure. All this constitutes 
a personal triumph for Patman, a self- 
styled “money nut,” who had long been 
regarded by many critics as an inef- 
fectual scold or a crank advocate of 
easy money for everybody. Today no- 
body laughs at Patman, least of all the 
bankers. “The time has come for me,” 
says Patman in his misleadingly benign 
way, “and I'm going right on.” 

Most of all, Patman is going on in 
his crusade to strip the Federal Re- 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN 





WRIGHT PATMAN 
Nobody laughs any more. 


serve Board of its independence and 
many of its powers. At a time when it 
bears the main burden of the fight 
against inflation, the Federal Reserve 
has come under public scrutiny as nev- 
er before, partly because of admitted er- 
rors in the past and partly on the ground 
that it has carried monetary restraint 
so far as to create the danger of re- 
cession. Says Economist Henry Kauf- 
man of the Manhattan bond house of 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler: “Success 
in 1970 is virtually a necessity for the 
survival of the Federal Reserve System.” 

Next week, to Patman’s undisguised 
delight, Federal Reserve Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin will reach the 
legal limit for time on the job and will re- 
tire. Washington will miss the frequent 
confrontations between Martin and Pat- 
man at hearings of the banking com- 
mittee; On one occasion, Patman con- 
demned Bill Martin as “the most di- 
sastrous influence in American history.” 





Patman has no such animus toward the 
new chairman of the board, Economist 
Arthur Burns, whose economic expertise 
he respects. 

Whatever his feelings about Chairman 
Burns, Patman can be expected to con- 
tinue badgering the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Every year since 1934, he has 
introduced his pet bill to reform. it. 
The present version would force the 
board, which now sets its own budget 
and finances its operations mainly from 
the interest on its holdings in Gov- 
ernment bonds, to come to Congress 
for annual appropriations. Patman 
would also disband the Open Market 
Committee, through which the board 
controls the money supply, reduce the 
term of board members from 14 years 
to five, and make the chairman’s term ex- 
pire with that of the President who ap- 
points him. For years Patman has ar- 
gued that the Government should in- 
crease the money supply at a steady 
rate of perhaps 4% a year, rather than 
permit the Federal Reserve to expand 
or contract it by greater amounts. He 
says that his aim is to “return control 
of our monetary policy to the Pres- 
ident and Congress” and “rid the Re- 
serve System of its tight-money bias.” 

Populist Roots. Patman’s tireless ad- 
vocacy of easier credit long ago gained 
him renown as “the last of the great Pop- 
ulists.” The Populist fallacy—the bigger 
the money supply, the more for ev- 
erybody—lost its national appeal after 
the election of 1896, but strains of it per- 
sist in the rural America where Pat- 
man has his roots. He was born in 
Patman’s Switch,® Texas, the son of a 
struggling farmer. He earned enough 
money as a sharecropper and insurance 
salesman to take a law degree at Ten- 
nessee’s Cumberland University. As dis- 
trict attorney in Texarkana, his present 
home, he so energetically attacked vice 
and gambling during the 1920s that a 
squad of Texas Rangers was sent to pro- 
tect him from underworld assassins. 

Most of Patman’s constituents seem 
less interested in his assaults on the Fed- 
eral Reserve than in his success at bol- 
stering the shaky economy of his piney- 
woods district by obtaining pork-barrel 
projects. A tireless worker, he goes to 
his office seven days a week, puts in 
ten hours each weekday. Despite his rep- 
utation for vituperative oratory, Patman 
in person seems more like a grand- 
fatherly American archetype: Baptist, 
Mason, Elk, Shriner, Eagle and Amer- 
ican Legionnaire (all of which he is). 
Briefly a widower, Patman two years 
ago married a Texarkana widow in her 
70s, whom he had dated as a teen-ager. 
People who know him only from bom- 
bastic broadsides are often surprised at 
his cherubic smile, soft voice and gen- 
tle blue eyes. 

Concentrated Power. Since 1963, 
Patman has run his banking committee 
like a fief. He often gets away with over- 


* A onetime switching point on the Katy Rail- 
road, named for his forebears. 
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simplifications and half-truths because 
so few Americans, in or out of Con- 
gress, fathom the intricacies of finance. 
Many bankers contend that Patman 
thoroughly misunderstands how the U.S. 
banking system operates. They argue 
that some of his proposed reforms would 
yoke the Federal Reserve to policies of 
permanent inflation by depriving the 
board of its ability to take unpopular ac- 
tions. Still, Economists John Kenneth 
Galbraith, Seymour Harris and several 
others support Patman’s idea of plac- 
ing the Reserve Board under presidential 
control. 

One trouble is that such a tidy ar- 
rangement collides with the fundamental 
American proposition that led to a gov- 
ernment of checks and balances: be- 
ware of power concentrated in the hands 
of one man. The patchwork U.S. bank- 
ing system is overdue for an overhaul, 
but hardly the kind that Patman has in 
mind. The danger is that Patman’s po- 
lemics may splatter his financial foes 
with mud and lead to a legislative mud- 
die. For all that, even his opponents 
have considerable admiration for Pat- 
man. Federal Reserve Vice Chairman 
James L. Robertson once complimented 
him for “keeping the System on its 
toes.” Beyond dispute, Patman’s often 
flamboyant investigations have roused 
people to think about important prob- 
lems, particularly the shortcomings of 
the Government's monetary policies. 


CORPORATIONS 


Proxies for Protesters 

Entrenched managements usually try 
to brand those who start proxy fights 
as “raiders” or, in the epithet applied 
by Montgomery Ward executives to Lou- 
is Wolfson and associates, “financial pi- 
rates.” Executives of Minneapolis-based 
Honeywell Inc. can hardly take that 
line against one discontented stockhold- 
er. He is Charles Pillsbury, 22-year-old 
scion of the family that founded the 
flour-milling Pillsbury Co. Far from 
seeking control of Honeywell, young 
Pillsbury, a senior in Latin American 
studies at Yale, is trying to convert the 
proxy fight into an instrument of pro- 
test against the Viet Nam War. 

Father Knows Best. Though Hon- 
eywell is best known for its automatic 
controls, it also manufactures some mil- 
itary equipment, including fragmenta- 
tion bombs. Pillsbury, who owns 101 
Honeywell shares, contends that these 
bombs have killed many innocent Viet- 
namese civilians, Last June he joined 
the “Honeywell Project,” a group of 
Minneapolis radicals that has tried to 
pressure the company to stop bomb pro- 
duction by staging demonstrations at 
plants. Pillsbury did not participate in 
the picketing. Instead, last month he 
filed suit in a Minneapolis court to win 
the right to inspect the list of Hon- 
eywell’s other shareholders. He wants 
to solicit their proxies for Honeywell's 
April 28 annual meeting, with the aim 
of electing at least one director who 
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STOCKHOLDER PILLSBURY 
Against the grain. 


would vote to stop the manufacture of 
bombs. 

Pillsbury says that he got the idea in 
a conversation with his father, a for- 
mer Pillsbury Co. group vice president, 
who pointed out to him the rights of a 
stockholder. His parents still play ten- 
nis with Honeywell Chairman James 
Binger, and young Pillsbury concedes 
that Honeywell executives “really believe 
that they are being -good citizens in hon- 
oring the request of the Government.” 
He insists that he has no intention of de- 
manding that Honeywell default on its 
present bomb contracts, but only that 
it make no new ones. 

Emancipated Executives. Consciously 
or not, Pillsbury is staging a trial run 
for an idea of Saul Alinsky’s, the rad- 
ical organizer. Alinsky says that he is try- 
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ORGANIZER ALINSKY 
Some callers are worried. 





ing to induce “some leading left-wing 
economists and emancipated corporation 
executives” to help him form an or- 
ganization called Proxies for People. It 
would solicit proxies from foundations, 
mutual funds, union welfare funds, 
churches and universities, and vote them 
to compel corporations to pursue such 
social goals as ending pollution. Alin- 
sky says that he is getting voluntary prox- 
ies every day from individual sympa- 
thizers—and telephone calls from wor- 
ried and presumably unemancipated cor- 
poration executives sounding him out 
about his intentions. 


OIL 
The Fight over Quotas 


The newest and hottest oil scramble 
last week centered on what has tra- 
ditionally been one of the industry's 
most lucrative fields of endeavor: Wash- 
ington, At issue is the Nixon Admin- 
istration’s policy, now in the formative 
stage, for dealing with the flow of cheap 
foreign oil into the U.S. The report of 
a Cabinet Task Force recommending 
changes in the current system of re- 
strictive import quotas is expected to 
land on the President's desk this week. 
Its contents are officially secret, but 
enough details have already leaked to 
roil the industry and start what prom- 
ises to develop into a fierce debate. 

The stakes are enormous, primarily 
because Middle Eastern oil costs about 
$2 per bbl. v. U.S. oil’s $3.30. Since 
1959, the U.S. has held down imports 
from all sources to 21% of domestic con- 
sumption—in effect assuring a market 
for high-cost Texas and Louisiana oil 
at the consumer's expense. Protecting do- 
mestic-oil producers through quotas on 
low-cost imports adds an estimated $4 
billion tq $5 billion a year to prices 
paid by the users of gasoline, fuel oil 
and other products. 

There is no doubt that the quota sys- 
tem is in need of drastic change. Per= 
mits to import oil are handed out by 
the Government to individual U.S. re- 
finers. The system of distributing per- 
mits is wide open to favoritism, and 
the companies that get permits can make 
fortunes by selling cheap foreign oil at 
the U.S. price, That gives refiners a rea- 
son to resist changes in the system. 

Move to Tariffs. The report of Nix- 
on’s Task Force, headed by Labor Sec- 
retary George P. Shultz, will probably 
not be made public until February. But 
it is believed to recommend a gradual 
phase-out of the quotas in their present 
form and their replacement with tariffs. 
These duties would be set so as to 
bring the total price of foreign oil land- 
ed in the U.S. to about $3 per bbl., or 
roughly 30¢ lower than the present do- 
mestic price of $3.30. Theoretically, do- 
mestic producers would have to lower 
their own prices to meet the foreign com- 
petition, and Washington could force 





-them to cut still further by lowering 


the tariff later on. To assure that the 
U.S. would not be swamped by foreign 
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BUILDING PIPELINE IN SAUDI ARABIA 
Protectionism is the issue. 


oil, some overall ceiling on imports 
would also be imposed. 

An advantage of a tariff system is 
that it would allow the Government rath- 
er than the oil refiners to collect the dif- 
ference between the price of imported 
and domestic oil. On the other hand, a 
possible disadvantage of the current plan 
is that it would be discriminatory; the 
tax would be higher for Middle East- 
ern oil than for Venezuelan or Cana- 
dian oil, largely because the Government 
does not want the U.S. to become de- 
pendent upon Middle Eastern sources 
of supply. 

World Control Center. One artic- 
ulate critic of the Task Force plan is 
Walter J. Levy, dean of oil consultants, 
who argues that Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments might well object to a tariff 
that discriminates against them, The tar- 
iff itself would involve mind-boggling 
complexity to cover varying costs of 
production and shipping. It would also 
require frequent adjustments to take ac- 
count of the Defense Department's cal- 
culation of the reliability of supplies 
from each producing country. 

Levy's most compelling argument is 
that tariffs “would make the U.S. Gov- 
ernment the world oil-control center.” 
Decisions limiting how much oil each re- 
gion could sell in the U.S. would be 
made primarily by the Government and 
not by companies simply seeking the 
cheapest oil with which to fill their quo- 
tas. “Every oil decision would become 
a foreign policy decision,” says Levy. 
He also raises the prospect that oil-pro- 
ducing countries, rather than let the 
U.S. collect more in oil tariffs than 
they do in oil royalties and taxes, might 
raise their own share of the take, Such 
an increase would lead to higher prices 
and would be particularly costly to Eu- 
ropean and Japanese customers, who de- 
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pend much more on Middle Eastern 
oil than the U.S. does. (Others argue 
that competition would continue to keep 
foreign prices down.) 

Levy contends that carefully liber- 
alized quotas would bring down prices 
but would not present as many prob- 
lems as a tariff system. Higher quotas. 
however, might just increase the size of 
the unearned bonanza awarded annually 
to U.S. refiners in import permits. 

Looking to Alaska. The real issue is 
protectionism and the conflicting pres- 
sures, demands and interests of domestic 
and foreign producers, as well as con- 
sumers. If all controls were abolished, 
foreign crude would inundate the U.S. 
and put domestic producers out of busi- 
ness. Though the domestic producers 
have drunk long and deeply at Wash- 
ington’s subsidy well, they do provide in- 
surance against foreign price rises. There 
is also the balance of payments to con- 
sider and the claims of Canada and Ven- 
ezucla to a continuing place in the 
U.S. market. 

At bottom, both the current debate 
and the historic justification for import 
restrictions rest primarily on a highly 
questionable assumption: that Texas and 
Louisiana producers must be protected 
to provide a reliable supply of oil in 
time of emergency, The argument has 
become increasingly threadbare. The 
U.S. has varied and reliable sources of 
supply. including Canada and Venezu- 
ela, and Alaska North Slope oil will be 
coming on stream in 1975. That would 
be enough to assure supplies through 
anvthing but a nuclear war, when the 
question would probably be irrelevant. 

The policy of holding down imports 
is often called illogical, since it en- 
courages depletion of the same domestic 
wells that the Government wants to con- 
serve. Another effect has been to en- 
courage the search for ever more cost- 
ly and marginally economic wells in 
the U.S. Proponents of restriction con- 
tinue to argue that the U.S. should not 
become overly dependent on Middle 
Eastern oil sheiks, or beholden to them 
in its foreign policy. But, since Middle 
East crude now accounts for only 3% 
of U.S. oil consumption, there is ob- 
viously room for much expansion of im- 
ports without tying the U.S. too close- 
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ly to possibly erratic overseas sources 
of supply. 

The final decision is Nixon's alone, 
and it is likely to be as much political 
as economic. The President will no doubt 
be pressed to take into account the cam- 
paign contributions of oilmen, and the 
importance of the oil-producing South- 
west to Republican political strategy. 
But unlike President Eisenhower, who 
established the quotas in the first place, 
Nixon now must also consider the ris- 
ing resentment of consumers who are 
being overcharged to protect and pro- 
vide so generously for a high-cost and 
overly privileged domestic industry. 


CREDIT CARDS 
Charge-a-Tax 


In Vergennes, Vt., churchgoers can 
charge their donations on a credit card, 
and in Denver women can use their 
cards to charge a visit to a gynecologist. 
In Phoenix, the accused can arrange 
bail on a card, and citizens of Walnut 
Creek, Calif.. can charge at least three 
dozen city fees, from business licenses 
to civic theater tickets, Last week the 
last word in the credit-card way of life 
was announced: in ten states, U.S. in- 
come taxes up to $500 can now be 
charged on either a BankAmericard or 
Master Charge card where banks are 
willing to cooperate. 

BankAmericard’s new plan will be 
available in California, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Cardholders will re- 
ceive by mail 7}-in. by 34-in. cards 
—actually bank drafts already made 
out to the IRS—to complete and at- 
tach to their 1040 forms. The IRS will 
deposit the drafts in banks participating 
in the plan. Cardholders can then pay 
BankAmericard in one lump sum or in 
monthly installments at a 15% annual 
interest rate. 

A similar plan—offered by Master 
Charge in the states of Colorado, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Wy- 
oming—will provide about the same 
services for interest rates up to 18% an- 
nually, As soon as arrangements can 
be made, the idea is likely to spread to 
other states, allowing cardholders briefly 
to escape the immediate and full pay- 
ment of federal taxes. 
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DRAFT FOR PAYING U.S. INCOME TAXES 
Brief escape, at 15% interest. 
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There's only one 
place in the world where 
a U.S. Corporation can 
accumulate all the profits 
without any limitations 
or penalties. 


It’s Puerto Rico, if you qualify as 
a tax-exempt corporation. Find out how 
much our new tax-exemption laws can do 
for your er riray Call us. 
Rico, Economic Dev on da; 2: 3h N.Y, 10019 212-245-1200, 1 
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Russia’s Trouble with Reforms 


F Nikita Khrushchev had been an ac- 

curate prophet, the Soviet Union 
would now be starting the year in which 
its citizens would overtake Americans 
in material prosperity. Actually, Soviet 
shoppers still encounter frustration 
searching for products that U.S. cit- 
izens find in abundance. Moscow res- 
idents these days find few eggs and 
little flour in the stores. They may have 
to try two or three shops to locate as 
necessary an item as a light bulb. 
Russia’s economic leaders admit that 
they have fallen far short of reaching 
not only Khrushchev's utopian targets 
for 1970, but even the more modest 
goals they set for themselves in 1966. 

In Khrushchev's day, for ex- 
ample, Moscow predicted a 1970 
output of as much as a trillion 
kilowatt hours of electricity; the 
goal was later reduced to 850 bil- 
lion and last month was low- 
ered again to 740 billion. Out- 
put per man-hour, which Khru- 
shchev had boasted would sur- 
pass the U.S. level by this year, 
has been growing at a slower 
rate for the past two years and 
stands at only 43% of U.S. la- 
bor productivity. Soviet indus- 
trial production is now expected 
to rise only 6.3% this year, v. a 
7% growth last year. 

Radical but Timid. This dis- 
appointing performance has set 
off a fierce debate in the Soviet 
press over the adequacy and ex- 
ecution of the reforms, intro- 
duced with much fanfare in 
1965, that were intended to bring 
more flexibility into the ponder- 
ous, centrally controlled Soviet 
economy. In a secret speech last 
month, Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev severely criticized the 
economy's performance. Last 
week Pravda, reflecting his 
words, conceded that the Soviet 
economy is in serious trouble 
because of widespread waste, 
bureaucratic mismanagement, 
buck-passing and loafing workers—de- 
spite the reforms. 

For a Communist economy, the re- 
forms were radical. As originally pro- 
posed by Economist Yevsey Liberman, 
they amounted to a quarter-turn to- 
ward concepts of free enterprise. Fac- 
tories were to be rated not only on the 
quantity of goods they produced but 
also on the capitalist criterion of profit: 
return On invested capital. Factory man- 
agers were to have more freedom to de- 
cide what to produce, and to make 
contracts directly with buyers and sup- 
pliers. Managers were to be encouraged 
to dismiss unneeded workers. 

In practice, the reforms have been car- 
ried out so timidly that they have re- 
sulted in more confusion than flexibility. 
One major reason is that the Moscow in- 
dustrial ministries—many of which were 
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criticized by Pravda last week—have 
been reluctant to surrender their au- 
thority. The ministries, in fact, have 
often “violated the rights granted to en- 
terprises,”” according to Aleksandr Ba- 
churin, deputy chairman of the U.S.S.R. 
State Planning Committee. In the first 
blush of reform during 1966, the “En- 
gine of the Revolution” diesel factory 
in Gorky reduced the number of its prod- 
ucts from 18 to the four that its man- 
agers thought could be produced most 
efficiently. In 1968, on orders from the 
Ministry of Heavy, Power and Transport 
Machine Building, it increased the num- 
ber of products to 23, 


Ministries continue to demand that 
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One shouts “Run!,” another says “Lie down.” 


factories meet fixed-quantity production 
as well as profit goals, and often con- 
fuse managers by arbitrarily changing 
production plans, Georgy Kulagin, man- 
ager of the Leningrad Machine Tool 
Building Combine, complains: “As a re- 
sult of contradictory demands and rec- 
ommendations, an enterprise is like a 
squad of soldiers commanded by a pla- 
toon of officers. When one officer shouts 
‘Run!’ another commands ‘Lie down!’ ” 
The Communist Party has done its bit 
to thwart the reforms by continuing to 
insist that industrial managers be se- 
lected for political reliability rather than 
technical competence. 

Bigger than Necessary. In many less 
obvious ways, the goals of the reforms 
clash with the tradition of central plan- 
ning that Soviet leaders refuse to aban- 
don. For instance, the new stress on 
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profitability has led some factories to 
concentrate on making high-profit prod- 
ucts that are already plentiful, but ne- 
glect more important but lower-profit 
items. Many producers are turning out 
machine tools and electric motors that 
are larger than those their customers 
need because the larger they are, the 
higher the price and the profit. 

By Western standards, Soviet industry 
is vastly overstaffed. In machine-build- 
ing plants, one out of every three work- 
ers is engaged in loading and unloading 
cargo. Attempts to fire superfluous work- 
ers collide with some basic realities of 
life in a planned economy. In the So- 
viet Union, the social benefits that a 
worker gets—his apartment, preschool 
care for his children, privileges at a sum- 
mer resort—are all keyed to his job. A 
change of jobs can mean a complete 
change in life-style, and workers strong- 
ly resist the prospect. Then too, many in- 
dustrial managers want to keep a re- 
serve force of workers on hand in case 
a sudden change in production targets re- 
quires more manpower. As a_ result. 
most workers who theoretically have 
been “fired” are retrained and rehired 
by the same enterprises that dismissed 
them. Factories that really do dismiss 
workers are penalized by reductions in 
the funds allotted by Moscow for wage 
payments. 

One model factory, the Shchekino fer- 
tilizer plant, did cut its work force from 
almost 7,000 two years ago to about 
6,000 now, while raising production 
80%. This highly touted success oc- 
curred under very special conditions. 
The Shchekino Chemical Combine hap- 
pened to be building a synthetic-fiber 
plant to which it could transfer nearly 
all the workers dropped from the fer- 
tilizer factory. Moreover, Shchekino’s 
managers were permitted to keep their 
entire wage fund and use it to raise the 
pay of the fertilizer workers they kept 
—a practice forbidden to most Soviet 
plant bosses. 

Price of Real Reform. Soviet leaders 
show signs of realizing that their re- 
forms have not gone nearly far enough. 
Viadimir Sitnin, chairman of the State 
Committee for Prices, talks of a “time- 
ly revision of the pricing system.” Under 
his plan, the Moscow ministries that 
now set specific prices would set only 
upper and lower price limits. Factory 
managers would decide the exact price 
—and their customers would have some 
leeway to haggle. 

Whether the men who run the So- 
viet Union will loosen their control of 
the economy enough to make the re- 
forms succeed is doubtful. Throughout 
Soviet discussion of economic reform 
runs an unstated but central theme: lib- 
eralization of the economy might lead 
to political heresy, In the view of some 
Western experts, the combination of eco- 
nomic reform and disintegration of 
Communist Party control in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 weighs on the minds 
of Soviet leaders as they consider how 
far to go with reforms at home. 
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Look. 

The first thing you want in the 
business car you drive is depend- 
ability. 

The kind that’s made Chevrolet 
number one in its field. 

Now add a 250-hp 350 V8 to slip 
you easily into freeway traffic and 
keep you moving. Power disc brakes 
and Full Coil springs computer- 
matched to the weight of your car. 


Steel guard beams in the doors to 
protect you. Nearly 2,000 cubic 
inches of foam-cushioned seating to 
keep you relaxed. And over 4,000 
cubic inches of sound-deadening 
material just so you can hear your- 
self think. 

Sound like something you'd like? 
Sure. But you also want a car that 
you won't have to hide when the sun 
goes down. Right? 


Why drive a 





Like our Impala Custom Coupe. 

It’s all business during the day. 
But with a formal roofline, plush 
interior and Body by Fisher, it’s 
also one business car you'll want to 
spend your evenings with. 
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Putting you first, keeps us first. 


business car that turns 
into a pumpkin 


at 5 p.m.? 




















Half of these kids won't make it 
to college, but that doesn’t mean 
they won't get good jobs. 


Some kids are good in certain 
subjects, but have trouble with others. 
Some are simply more interested in 
cars, sports or dating than in getting 
good grades. When it comes time for 
college, they aren’t ready. 

Normally, that would limit their 
chances for the future. But now 
thousands of these young people are 
well on their way to good jobs. They 
are part of a fast-growing training 
system designed to fill one of the 
major gaps in U.S. education. 


A nationwide school system 


In the next five years industry will 
need 350,000 new technicians and 
draftsmen/designers, 138,000 new 
computer programmers and operators, 
875,000 new secretaries and stenog- 
raphers as well as countless others 
trained in special fields. Present 
vocational programs cannot fill this 
need, 

So thousands of young people 
are developing the required skills in 
vocational schools, such as the coast- 
to-coast network of over 30 schools 
operated by ITT Educational Services. 

With a system of schools such as 
ours, specialized teaching techniques 
which are successful in one school 
can be made quickly available to the 
others. And our educational experi- 
ence is made even more widely 
available through franchising. One of 
our affiliates, The Speedwriting 
Company, has franchised business 
schools in over 400 cities in 28 
countries, 


From accounting to tool and die design 


The courses taught cover a wide 
range: Accounting, Automotive 
Mechanics, Avionics, Air Conditioning, 


Electronics, Fashion Merchandising, 
Secretarial Sciences, Broadcasting, 
Tool and Die Design—to name a few. 
If a student wishes to work part-time, 
the school will help him find a job. 

While most of our graduates go 
to work for other companies, those 
who come with us have a chance to 
continue their education throughout 
their careers. Our employees are 
given every opportunity to improve 
their skills and rise within the company 
right up to the top, where we hold 
Worldwide Executive Seminars to help 
managers broaden their outlook and 
experience. 

In addition, each year, we train 
200,000 people from sixty countries in 
some technical field—more than any 
other U.S, company. This program was: 
recently recognized with a Citation 
for Significant Contributions to Inter- 
national Education by the Institute of 
International Education and the 
Reader's Digest Foundation. 


ITT and you 


Educational service is just one of 
many growing fields we have entered 
to help meet the changing needs of 
this changing world. Others include 
data processing, mutual fund man- 
agement, transportation display 
advertising, oceanography and air 
navigation. 

In all these areas, our resources 
and strong management capability 
generate competition, which leads to 
more efficient use of manpower and- 
material. That means a better, more 
promising life for you, the next high 
school graduating class and people 
everywhere. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York, New York 10022. 


SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 
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The New Mass: More Variety for Catholics 


OR nearly four centuries—from 1570 

to the Second Vatican Council in 
1963—the Roman Catholic Mass was 
about as unchanging and unchangeable 
as the motion of the earth. From Ma- 
nila to Minneapolis. the language of 
the greater part of the service was the 
same softly mumbled Latin, punctuated 
by an occasional outspoken “Dominus 
vobiscum.” The hands of the priest, his 
back to the congregation, were cocked 
precisely at the prescribed angle at each 
critical moment of the liturgy. Only in 
small enclaves of liturgical innovation, 
around monasteries or colleges, and in 
mission territories were other forms be- 
ing delicately introduced. 

Then, as if the polar axis had shift- 
ed, came the liberation of Vatican II. 
The Mass was invaded by drums, gui- 
tars, mariachi ensembles: experimental 
liturgies were celebrated in the vernac- 
ular, There was Communion under 
“both kinds”—bread and wine—a priv- 
ilege that the Latin-rite laity had not en- 
joyed in centuries. (Protestants custom- 
arily receive both bread and wine, but 
Catholics believe that the bread alone 
—the living body of Christ—includes 
the “blood” as well.) Now the Vatican 
and the many national conferences of 
bishops are in the process of adopting 
an official new Mass that combines both 
longstanding tradition and some of the 
best of the new experiments. 

Unlike the old Mass, a Counter-Ref- 
ormation product of the Council of 


In one such experiment at Manhattan's Cor- 
pus Christi parish, near Columbia, Father 
George Barry Ford introduced an offertory pro- 
cession and had his congregation praying the 
Mass aloud in English 34 years ago 


BLACK UNITY MASS IN CHICAGO’S HOLY ANGELS CHURCH 
Less a set of regulations than a series of options. 
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Trent that outlined each word and move 
of the liturgy in some 57,000 words of 
meticulous rubrics, the new Mass is less 
a set of regulations than a series of op- 
tions. Four alternative “Eucharistic 
prayers,” for instance, may be chosen for 
the most sacred part of the Mass, the 
consecration of the bread and wine. 
Though the consecration words them- 
selves (“This is my body. . . This is my 
blood . . .”) are identical in each version, 
the four differing Eucharistic prayers are 
designed, in Pope Paul's phrase, to em- 
phasize “different aspects of the mystery 
of salvation.” One particularly eloquent 
version describes Christ as “a man like 
us in all things but sin./To the poor he 
proclaimed the good news of salvation,/ 
to prisoners, freedom,/and to those in 
sorrow, joy.” Developments in Eucharis- 
tic theology are also apparent in instruc- 
tions for the new Mass, which emphasize 
its character as a “paschal meal.” a 
“gathering of the people of God to cel- 
ebrate the memorial of the Lord.” 

The manner of Communion reflects 
the new theology as well. The Host—tra- 
ditionally, in the U.S., a small white 
paper-thin wafer—is now supposed to be 
more breadlike, so that it can be broken 
and shared by priests and people in a 
more vivid re-enactment of the Last 
Supper. The wine may be drunk directly 
from the chalice, sipped from a spoon. 
taken by “intinction” (dipping the bread 
in wine), or even sipped through silver 
straws. 

Original Covenant. Other innova- 
tions will seem familiar to Protestants 
and Jews. At the beginning of the Mass, 
the priest greets the people with: “The 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 








love of God and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit be with you all”—an old 
Protestant favorite from St. Paul (/7 Co- 
rinthians 13:14). The offertory prayer be- 
gins with a translation of the phrase that 
traditionally opens Jewish blessings: 
“Blessed are You, Lord, God of all cre- 
ation.” The debt of Christianity to Juda- 
ism’s original covenant with God is given 
sharper focus in the scriptural readings 
at Masses. Instead of two readings—the 
familiar Epistle and Gospel—Sunday 
Masses will now include three, one from 
the Old Testament, one from the Epistles 
or another New Testament book, and 
one from the Gospels. 

Pleasing Protestants. Omissions from 
the old rite are not likely to be missed by 
many: gone are repetitious signs of the 
Cross, redundant prayers, endless genu- 
flections. What has been added—a heavy 
emphasis on participation of those pres- 
ent—is particularly significant for a 
church in which lay involvement has 
long been passive. The laity will now of- 
ficially open the Mass with an entrance 
hymn, will initiate the offertory by tak- 
ing the bread and wine to the altar, and 
will share with the celebrant, and with 
cach other, a “sign of peace” just before 
Communion—a handshake or friendly 
embrace. 

Though such “innovations” mirror 
early Christian practice more authenti- 
cally than the Council of Trent liturgy, 
with its many medieval accretions, the 
new Mass has already stirred some resis- 
tance. Sometime after Pope Paul _pro- 
mulgated the basic Latin version last 
April, two longtime Vatican conserva- 
tives, Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, 79, 
and Antonio Cardinal Bacci, 84, issued 
their own press statement calling the 
Mass “outrageous” and “a clear attack 
on dogma . . . such as to please the most 
avant-garde Protestants.” The Pontiff re- 





plied that he expected Catholics to 
“promptly adhere” 


to the new rite, but 
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extended the deadline for its mandatory 
use to Nov, 28, 1971 (the first Sunday of 
Advent, which begins the liturgical year). 

The extension, however, was not to ap- 
pease reluctant bishops but to give time 
to national episcopal conferences to con- 
sider the options and prepare vernacular 
translations. Italy, obediently, is already 
using the new rite, and bishops in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries will also be able 
to be well ahead of the deadline. While 
the new Latin missal itself was in prep- 
aration, an International Committee on 
English in the Liturgy was at work for 
four years, It prepared a common Eng- 
lish translation of the Mass for eleven 
English-speaking countries and for some 
40 other areas—mostly missionary ter- 
ritories—where English is used. U.S. 
bishops approved almost all of a re- 
vised version in November, and all of 
the other English-speaking hierarchies 
have approved it as well. In Great Brit- 
ain, the new Mass will begin in many di- 
oceses on the first Sunday in Lent; in 
the U.S. on Palm Sunday, March 22: 
others are using it now. In most coun- 
tries, the new rite should come as no 
great surprise, since many bishops have 
been adopting the reforms piecemeal, 
as the Vatican has permitted them. 

Room for Change. The revised Eng- 
lish version has already gone to U.S. 
Catholic publishers. Its language is, in 
most cases, a fresh, understandable, re- 
markably successful distillation of in- 
ternational English—plainspoken _ per- 
haps, but often poetic. Some foreign 
countries, such as Japan, have chosen 
to prepare their own translations from 
the English rather than the Latin text. 

One part of the English translation 
will not yet be offered to U.S. Cath- 
olics: a new, ecumenical version of the 
Our Father, which lessens present dif- 
ferences between Protestant and Cath- 
olic versions by starting out simply. 
“Our Father in heaven.” There are oth- 
er changes in the familiar prayer as 
well. “Forgive us our trespasses” (“For- 
give us our debts” in most Protestant ver- 
sions) becomes simply “Forgive us our 
sins.” “Lead us not into temptation” be- 
comes “Do not bring us to the test” 
(the final test just before the Second 
Coming). American bishops have de- 
creed that the old version will still be 
used in U.S. Masses, though a ‘Prot- 
estant-style” doxology—"For the king- 
dom, the power, and the glory are yours, 
now and forever”’—will now follow it 
after a prayer by the celebrant. 

Other liturgical reforms may well 
come in time, The Pope’s own preface 
to the new “order of Mass” encourages 
“legitimate variations and adaptations,” 
and throughout the instructions there is 
a notable emphasis on adapting the lit- 
urgy to local customs and needs. “The 
spirit of the new missal,” concludes Je- 
suit C. J. McNaspy, “is releasing rather 
than restrictive.” While the Pope clear- 
ly intends the new Mass to be a work- 
ing model, McNaspy and others are 
confident that the way is still open for 
the Mass to develop further. 
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Catch-22 Caliber 


“And if I laugh at any mortal thing,/ 
‘Tis that I may not weep,” wrote Byron. 
That philosophical fragment accounts 
for the duality of all black farce; look- 
ing between the cracks, one catches 
glimpses of hell. 

M.A.S.H., one of America’s funniest 
bloody films, is also one of its blood- 
iest funny films. Though it wears a 
dozen manic, libidinous masks, none 
quite covers the face of dread. The 
time is wartime, any time. Specifically 
it is the day before yesterday, during 
the Korean conflict. Somewhere outside 
Seoul, a group of Army doctors operate 
—in every sense of the word. What- 
ever rationality they possess is consumed 
by the disciplines of surgery. Off-duty 
they live by a hypocritic oath. 

Bets are taken on the genuine blonde- 
ness of Nurse Hot Lips Houlihan, and 
an ingenious method is found to reveal 
her in the shower. The doctors’ young 
houseboy is encouraged to beat the Ko- 
rean draft by accelerating his heartbeat 
with Speed. The pious Major Burns 
(Robert Duvall) is driven into a strait- 
jacket when his bed is bugged during a 
furtive love scene with Hot Lips. Their 
jubilant moans are broadcast on the 
camp's public-address system. 

At the 4077th Mobile Army Surgical 
Hospital, nothing is sacred because ev- 
eryone is scared—of the incipient mad- 
ness that seeps back from the front. 
Ring Lardner Jr.’s overlapping Catch-22- 
caliber scenes devour congruity as war 
devours youth. In the abbatoir of the op- 
erating room a surgeon saws off a leg 
while he begs a nurse to scratch his 
nose. The unit’s greatest nurse chaser, 
Dentist Painless Waldowski, decides that 
Don Juanism is a cover-up for ho- 
mosexuality, Better never than latent, 


he decides after a nontumescent night, 
and instantly opts for the Right Thing: 
suicide. 

“There will be a lecture on blood and 
fluid replacement in the mess hall,” 
booms the squawk box, which becomes 
in time one of the film’s most important 
characters. At intervals it announces the 
Friday-night movie—always a World 
War II film—by tonelessly chanting an- 
cient ad campaigns: “The Glory Brigade 

Uncle Sam's combat engineers 
showing the world a new way to fight, us- 
ing bulldozers like bazookas . . . starring 
Victor Mature.” In the closing footage, 
the last movie announced is “M.A.S.H. 

. follow the zany antics of our com- 
bat surgeons snatching laughs and loves 
between amputations and penicillin . 
starring Donald Sutherland and Elliott 
Gould.” And so the movie, having at- 
tacked all else, turn& inward and takes its 
own life. 

Arterial Gushes. In making the most 
radical American comedy since Dr. 
Strangelove, Director Robert Altman 
decided that nothing succeeds like ex- 
cess. Often he is right. M.A.S.H. begins 
where other antiwar films end—after the 
shells have exploded. Only two shots are 
fired in the movie, and both come from a 
referee’s starting gun during a hilariously 
corrupt intraservice football game. In- 
stead, there are the results of bullets; men 
bleed on-camera in great arterial gushes. 
The wounded are flown in on helicopters 
and stain their sheets as they die silently. 
The film’s two main characters retain 
their sanity the way men have always 
done in the shadow of death, with a gal- 
lows humoresque. 

As Hawkeye Pierce, Donald Suth- 
erland plays the penultimate draftee, a 
drooping, lugubrious sack of sadness 
who makes Beetle Bailey look like Doug- 
las MacArthur. His sidekick, Trapper, 





GOULD (RIGHT) OPERATING IN “M.A.S.H.” 
Living by the hypocritic oath. 
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pungently played by Elliott Gould, is a 
fur-bearing slob with the skills of a 
Christiaan Barnard and the instincts of 
a pornographer. “How was it?” he teas- 
es Burns, post-coitus: “Better than 
self-abuse?” 

Essentially, however, M.A.S.H. is not 
an actor’s movie. Its furious humor aris- 
es from the collaboration of Lardner 
and Altman, who swing the scenario 
like a baseball bat. Not infrequently, 
they shatter the wrong objectives; a par- 
ody of the Last Supper. for example, 
is utterly without wit or point. But 
most of the time the film is a moon re- 
flecting the sun of battle. War assaults 
taste, language, sense itself. So do the 
soldiers who fight it. So do the doctors 
who aid the soldiers. So does M.A.S.H., 
animated with a dangerously robust sick 
humor and a highly civilized savagery. 
An audience should approach this film 
as it would a field of live mines. 








Dissection of a Marriage 

He says: “That's right, you're going 
to drive me to work when I want to 
go, goddammit, because that’s what I 
want to do, when I want to do it.” 

She says: “The one thing I regret is 
this morning, when I told you that I 
loved you.” 

They slash at each other, not caring 
whether the cut is shallow or deep, but 
seeking only to wound. The dialogue 
comes equipped with quills. “You said 
something last night about having an- 
other baby,” he says. “What's your po- 
sition on that now?” Her reply is a 
don't-give-a-damn putdown: “Oh, I sup- 
pose just lying on my back.” What 
gives this exchange its edge and makes 
the situation simultaneously forceful 
and intolerable, is the unmistakable 
air of reality. 

Suburban Modern. The man and 
woman are the main figures—one is 
tempted to say antagonists—of a bru- 
tally frank documentary called A Mar- 
ried Couple. Made by Allan King, who 
was also responsible for the remarkable 
Warrendale, the film is an unblinking dis- 
section of a modern family. Distilling 
some 70 hours of film into a crucial 97 
minutes, King has fashioned a sad and 
sometimes horrifying document in which 
viewers Can pay uneasy witness to the 
approaching annihilation of a human 
relationship. 

The couple King chose for his cin- 
éma vérité exegesis had been his friends 
for almost five years. Billy Edwards, 42 
years old, is a Toronto adman who had 
just moved into a cushy suburban-mod- 
ern house with his wife Antoinette, their 
infant son Bogart and the family dog, 
Merton. A’ cinematographer and a 
soundman, under King’s direction, spent 
ten weeks in the Edwards’ home, ar- 
riving before breakfast and not leaving 
until everyone had gone to bed. They 
filmed everything: meals and holidays, 
affection and indifference, disagreements 
and brawls. The result is a perfect mod- 
el of documentary film making. 

Because of the film’s nature, criticism 
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of A Married Couple cannot help sound- 
ing like psychoanalysis. To begin with, 
any couple that allows their marriage 
to be filmed and exposed in such a 
way is already approaching crisis. “I per- 
sonally feel that it should be dealt 
with as drama,” says King, “as a 
piece of fiction.” But abstracting the sit- 
uation in this manner removes not 
only some of its sting but much of its va- 
lidity. It will be an almost irresistible 
temptation for audiences to align them- 
selves with either husband or wife. 
Some will call Antoinette a_ selfish, 
shrill virago; others will see Billy as a 
frustrated personality whose need to con- 
trol the relationship comes from his 
Own insecurities, 

Partisanship on either side is a trap. 
Many viewers will probably find them- 





BILLY & ANTOINETTE EDWARDS IN “COUPLE” 
Approaching an annihilation. 


selves acting partly as referee and part- 
ly as analyst in a desperate match be- 
tween two unattractive, unsympathetic 
but decidedly human beings. Most au- 
diences will be astonished to learn that 
in real life, Billy and Antoinette re- 
mained together—and had another child. 

King shrewdly manipulates the film, 
juxtaposing episodes for editorial effect, 
as when he shows Antoinette asleep in 
her own bed, then cuts to Billy lying 
on his, nuzzling the dog. While King 
put A Married Couple together, his 
own marriage was breaking up, and it 
would be naive to believe that this did 
not influence his selection and arrange- 
ment of events. King maintains that 
Billy and Antoinette have “an average 
marriage,” but the movie might better 
and more fairly be called One Partic- 
ular Married Couple. In any case, the 
film can most accurately be appreciated 
as One man’s documentary portrait of 
marriage, a deeply personal and there- 
fore biased accomplishment in the grow- 
ing art of the film essay. 
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“Who Am | Now?” 


CITY WITHOUT WALLS AND OTHER 
POEMS by W. H. Auden. 124 pages. Ran- 
dom House. $4.50. 


With his ageless, cigar-store Indian’s 
face, his schoolboyish cleverness and 
his endless role playing—political poet, 
lyric poet, religious poet—W. H. Au- 
den was doomed to be regarded as the 
most promising poet in the English lan- 
guage. Right up to the threshold of old 
age. In fact, from the mo- 
ment his first book of poems 
appeared when he was 23 
and just down from Oxford, 
Auden was permanently as- 
signed the prospect of be- 
coming T. S. Eliot’s suc- 
cessor, That has turned out 
to be practically a lifetime 
career, 

The years passed. The 
books dutifully appeared, 
the promise was brilliantly 
maintained, an assured ex- 
pectation. But like all crown 
princes kept waiting too 
long, Auden suddenly went 
from being considered 
promising to being consid- 
ered a little passé. 

Prizewinning Graffiti. 
Now at 62, beyond promise, 
beyond middle-age slump, 
beyond fashion, the clever 
schoolboy deserves to be 
read for what he is: an end- 
lessly experimenting, self-re- 
vising poet whose true voice 
is to try all voices, an hon- 
estly fluctuating responder to 
a fluctuating age. City Without Walls, 
containing poems of the past five years, 
includes nothing to rank with Auden’s 
best. He appears to be long past the writ- 
ing of wry love poems like “Lullaby.” 
Perhaps more important, nowhere in this 
collection does he achieve the delicately 
blended wit and civilized humanity of 
“In Praise of Limestone,” which may be 
his most beautiful and enduring shorter 
poem. Yet almost every other level and 
facet of Auden is present. 

City Without Walls includes occa- 
sional verse in which Auden delights. 
The poet honors Fellow Poet Marianne 
Moore's 80th birthday, the wedding of 
a relative, the death of a housekeeper 
(“. .. in a permissive age/ so rife with 
envy,/ a housekeeper is harder/ to re- 
place than a lover”). 

Auden’s early collaborator, Christo- 
pher Isherwood, recalls: “You could say 
to him: ‘Please write me a double bal- 
lade on the virtues of a certain brand 
of toothpaste, which also contains at 
least ten anagrams on the names of well- 
known politicians, and of which the re- 
frain is as follows. . .” Within 24 hours, 
your ballade would be ready—and it 
would be good.” 
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As apparently effortless are the aph- 
oristic fragments—like prizewinning 
grafliti—that Auden loves: 


Justice: permission to peck 
a wee bit harder 
than we have been pecked. 


As always, there is Auden modestly 
on the stump, or in the pulpit, but stead- 
ily aware of the dangers of pontificating. 
In the title poem, he invokes his Age of 
Anxiety themes, then introduces a sec- 
ond voice to cut himself down: “What 
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W.H. AUDEN 
Stubbornly tentative to the end. 


fun and games you find it to play/ Jere- 
miah-cum-Juvenal . . .”” Suddenly yet a 
third voice yawns: “Go to sleep now for 
God's sake!/ You both will feel better 
by breakfast time.” 

From Sixty to Sixteen-Plus. “In po- 
etry,” Auden has written, “all facts and 
all beliefs cease to be true or false and be- 
come interesting possibilities.” It is his 
refusal to give up possibilities that makes 
single-minded, typecasting critics suspect 
him of essential frivolity. The fellow is 
forever tinkering with meter. He is for- 
ever arguing that poetry is play. He 
has the nerve to say: “ “The unac- 
knowledged legislators of the world’ de- 
scribes the secret police, not the poets.” 
Can high art be as amusing as Auden 
makes it? Eliot once said that the pur- 
pose of art was to entertain—and got 
away with the manifesto. Auden prac- 
ticed that belief poetically—and for a 
long time paid the critical price. 

Times and critical tenets are changing, 
though. Aesop's ant is no longer quite 
so honored, his grasshopper no longer 
quite so despised. Play has ceased to 
be such a dirty word, The wise and se- 
rious artist is more and more free of 
the burden of having to sound like a 


high priest. Today's readers should be 
more inclined to accept Auden’s vir- 
tuosity without imputing shallowness. 
He is serious, if not deadly—and who, 
save Lowell perhaps, can match him 
for compassion and complexity? 

These qualities of mind and art are 
never better summed up than in the 
book’s final poem, “Prologue at Sixty.” 
Now beginning to listen to thoughts of 
his own death “like the distant roll/ of 
thunder at a picnic,” the poet remains 
stubbornly tentative to the end. Part 
prayer, part history lesson, “Sixty” links 
Auden in his Austrian retreat to the 
Northern barbarian races—with whom 
Auden has always been conscious of kin- 
ship—and the long sweep of European 
history. “Turks have been here, Bo- 
ney’s legions,/ Germans, Russians, and 
no joy they brought.” The medium 
through which such awareness flows is 
the aging poet full of misgivings and 
reminiscences: “My numinous map/ of 
the Solihull gas-works/ gazed at in awe 
by a bronchial boy.” “Who am I now?" 
he asks, and answers: 





An American? No, a New Yorker, 
who opens his Times at the obit page, 
whose dream images date him already, 
awake among lasers, electric brains, 
do-it-yourself sex manuals . 


Can Sixty make sense to Sixteen- 
Plus? 

What has my camp in common with 
theirs, 

with buttons and beards and Be-Ins? 

Much I hope... 


To speak is human because human 
to listen, 

beyond hope, for an Eighth Day, 

when the creatured Image shall be- 
come the Likeness: 

Giver-of-Life, translate for me 

till 1 accomplish my corpse at last. 


The Silence of Forgiveness 


MRS. ECKDORF IN O'NEILL'S HOTEL by 
William Trevor. 304 pages. Viking. $5.95. 


Novelists, like photographers, may be 
divided between those who put sharp 
edges on life and those who prefer the 
soft focus, William (The Old Boys) Tre- 
vor belongs with the best of the im- 
pressionists—those who view the world 
as if through the haze of a slightly sad 
and baffling dream. 

A County Cork man himself, Trevor 
has spread an eery Irish mist over the 
shabby Dublin back street where 
O'Neill's Hotel stands in bewitched semi- 
ruin. On the top floor lives the pro- 
prietor, Mrs. Sinnott, at 91 a legendary 
personage. Half-Irish, half-Venetian and 
a deaf-mute, Mrs. Sinnott is an almost 
mystical presence. The members of her 
family and the orphans she has col- 
lected about her over the years—most- 
ly the lost and the losers—make their 
pilgrimages to her room and scribble 
confessions into the red exercise books 
through which she communicates. 

Trevor has animated a whole Irish 
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repertory company of drinkers and fan- 
tasists. While Mrs. Sinnott’s son Eu- 
gene sips sherry and gambles, he al- 
lows the hotel to degenerate into a 
part-time brothel. But he has a vo- 
cation of sorts: to narrate proudly, com- 
pulsively, his latest nightful of dreams. 
And dreams of one kind or another 
are what get written down in Mrs. Sin- 
nott’s notebooks. 

O'Shea, the old porter, shines his but- 
tons and dreams of the day when 
O'Neill’s Hotel will be restored to glo- 
ry. Agnes Quin, who started out to be 
a nun and ended up a whore, day- 
dreams that her life—which largely con- 
sists of fat, grunting men and soiled 
sheets—has been magically turned into 
an old Olivia de Havilland movie. 

Unfuzzy Truth. Into this soft-focus 
world Trevor introduces an antagonist, 





Mrs. Eckdorf, a cold-eyed photographer 


from Munich, with her efficient camera. 
She is a producer of coffee-table books 
—still-life documentaries of an atheistic 
priest and his parish, of the trail of a 
murderer in Colorado. She intends to 
photograph O’Neill’s Hotel with pitiless 
clarity on the occasion of Mrs. Sinnott’s 
92nd birthday party. She wants to bring 
out all the unfuzzy truth about present 
and past, including why, almost 30 years 
before, Mrs. Sinnott’s daughter and 
daughter-in-law had fled the hotel after 
an earlier birthday party. 

Fanatically grubbing indecent expo- 
sures and hard sensory facts, Mrs. Eck- 
dorf stands no chance against Trevor's 
Irish mist. In the end, she too longs to 
make her confessions to Mrs. Sinnott. 
Haplessly disoriented, she goes mad and 
finds at last the gift of dreaming. 

Here, clearly, is Trevor's sardonic 
back-of-the-hand to the non-Celtic Mrs. 
Eckdorfs of this world, But he is too 
Celtic himself to lift more than an edge 
of the mist that he has spread, What is 
Trevor's answer? What, for that matter, 
is his question? His novel remains an en- 
trancing but disturbing sketch of human 
weaknesses—among them man’s will- 
ingness to live with fantasies he can ex- 
plain only to an old lady at the top of 
the stairs, who, in turn, can neither 
hear nor respond. What she offers is 
merely the silence of forgiveness. 


Naked Brunch 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY by Ju- 
lian Mitchell. 307 pages. Grove. $5.95. 


Julian Mitchell's tricky new novel is 
about two sensitive, well-educated Eng- 
lishmen who have widely varying dif- 
ficulties trying to establish diplomatic 
relations with their demons and angels. 
For Charles Humphries, the attempt re- 
sults in apathy and a self-destructive crit- 
ical reflex. For Charles’ oldest and dear- 
est friend, the process produces The 
Undiscovered Country itself. The nar- 
rator of the novel is not only called Ju- 
lian Mitchell but bears his real-life so- 
cial, academic and professional creden- 
tials as well. 

As if this were not enough of a lit- 
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Getting mail off to a flying 
start: Some of our systems 
development people are 
working for the Post Office. 
The job: design a prototype 
mail-handling facility for 
airports, It will test a lot of 
new ideas in handling and 
distribution that can be 
adapted to improve postal 
facilities everywhere. The 
Post Office job is just one 
example of how we're 
applying advanced systems 
concepts to areas of public 
concern. We’re also at 
work on problems of 
environmental pollution, 
mass housing, and the 
planning of airports that 
can make life easier for 
tomorrow’s traveler. 
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JACKET FOR “THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY” 
A kind of moral onanism. 


erary contrivance, Author Mitchell also 
splits his book into two parts. In the 
first part, Mitchell, appearing as a char- 
acter, offers a fluent memoir about his 
friendship with Charles. It begins in an 
English boarding school in the mid- 
*40s and ends with Charles’ apparent sui- 
cide in the mid-*60s. This is the Age of 
Anxiety’s baroque period, and Charles 
and Julian experience many of its sig- 
nificant furbelows: postwar empiricism 
at Oxford and Cambridge, uneventful 
military service, the California beat 
scene and damp marches through Eng- 
land for nuclear disarmament. 

The second half of the book is pre- 
sented as Charles’ posthumously pub- 
lished novel, called The New Satyricon. 
It is a fragmentary assault on modern so- 
ciety that surrealizes many of the events 
and cultural characteristics that Author 
Mitchell has previously related with a 
measure of reserved compassion. It stars 
a familiar picaresque hero-victim who 
is destroyed by the world’s perversions 
during a quest for the ideal love-object. 
Although it is replete with sex orgies 
and James Bondian power fantasies, the 
satire is based on the Story of Abra- 
ham and Isaac. In Charles’ existential up- 
dating, however, there is no sacrificial 
ram to substitute for Isaac and no hand 
of God to stop Abraham's knife. The 
New Satyricon often reads like a 
pegged-leg parody of both William Bur- 
roughs’ Naked Lunch and John Barth's 
Giles Goat-Boy. 

Astute Broker. Character Mitchell 
comments knowingly on his friend's 
work, which is not surprising because 
Author Mitchell actually wrote it, For- 
tunately, he makes no literary claims 
for it. Instead, the novel is seen as a pa- 
thology report on Charles’ spiritual trou- 
ble, which appears to be a kind of 
moral onanism. Charles’ outrage proves 
wasteful and leads only to death; sim- 
ilarly, his attack on a corrupt and hyp- 
ocritical world ends up only satirizing 
and thus destroying itself. 

Mitchell, 34, is a British novelist, crit- 
ic, stage and film writer. In his pre- 
vious novels, The White Father, A Dis- 
turbing Influence, A Circle of Friends 
and As Far As You Can Go, he adroit- 
ly handled plots, dialogues and the sticky 
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filaments of character development. His 
latest book reveals him as an astute bro- 
ker of contemporary ideas and literary 
styles. The Undiscovered Country is a re- 
markably self-centered document. Mad 
Charles is the dark side of sensible Ju- 
lian, and his existence goads Julian into 
facing his own limitations as a man 
and writer. As a novel, the book is too ex- 
plicit and too facile. But as an act of self- 
examination, it focuses rewardingly on 
a permanent inner state of mind—for 
many, still an undiscovered country 
—where there exist, unrestrained and 
unlabeled, feelings usually called love, 
lust, hatred and tenderness. These emo- 
tions are natural resources, and to tam- 
per with their balance entails great risk. 
Good artists know this instinctively. The 
German poet Rilke, for example, gave 
up psychotherapy on mystically logical 
grounds: if his demons were exorcised, 
his angels would decamp too. 


On Splendors in the Grass 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF GRASS by Jack 
S. Margolis and Richard Clorfene. 188 
pages. Contact Books. $2.95. 


The only thing remotely keeping pace 
with the weed-like growth of marijuana 
use in the U.S. is verbiage on the sub- 
ject. What with books, magazines and 
talk shows, no man today is considered 
complete without an expressed opinion 
on grass. But little of the talk com- 
municates a direct sense of what using 
pot is really like. How does it feel? 
What are the ways of getting high? 
How is grass obtained? This unpre- 
tentious little book, which has circulated 
in the pot subculture for the past four 
months and will soon be published as a 
regular paperback, comes up with just 
that sort of stone lowdown, It has some- 
thing to say to those who have, to 
those who haven't but want to, and 
even to those who don’t want to but 
would like to stay informed. 

Authors Margolis and Clorfene, who 
are comedy writers and (they claim) 
nonusers, begin with the beginner and 
tell him what to expect. There is no ini- 
tial kick or jolt from grass, they say, 
and “there is no way you are ‘sup- 
posed’ to feel.” But among the feelings 
that may happen are a slow general cu- 
phoria, the discovery that everything is 
funny (even “your friend’s teeth are a 
riot’), and a minute fascination with 
whatever little thing the smoker hap- 
pens to be doing. Occasionally smokers 
are affected by a sense of paranoia, an in- 
ability to remember in the middle of a 
sentence what it was they were talking 
about, as well as loss of a sense of 
time. The smoker scurries to see what 
his date has been doing in the kitchen 
so long, “only to realize that she’s been 
gone a minute and a quarter,” Pot also 
enhances the capacity to appreciate ev- 
erything, claim the authors, especially 
the “holy three”’—food, music and sex. 
As they put it: “When you have a pan- 
acea, you have a panacea.” 

Obviously, Margolis and Clorfene are 





pot enthusiasts. Though they point out 
that the weed’s long-term effects are 
still under hot scientific debate, the only 
serious dangers they discuss are legal.* 
But they do not puff the splendors in 
the grass in the old unwary Leary style. 
They state categorically, for instance, 
that “there is no such thing as a pro- 
found revelation while stoned.” The 
book is not intended as a polemic; it is 
merely a report that, in addition to dis- 
cussing the subjective feelings of being 
high, includes such how-to items as roll- 
ing a marijuana cigarette, cleaning an 
ounce of the stems and seeds, and mak- 
ing a buy safely. 

There is a wealth of offbeat tips: 
don’t hide your pot in a spice jar de- 
spite its resemblance to oregano, be- 
cause everyone—even J. Edgar Hoover 
—knows that trick; to quintuple pot’s 
potency, put it in a closed box with 
dry ice for at least 48 hours. For eat 
ing, which the authors contend is more 
effective than smoking, the simplest rec- 
ipe is to fry one heaping teaspoon grass 
in dry pan for five minutes, then add 
two or three tablespoons heated honey, 
swallow and wait an hour. For many 
readers—especially nonusers—the great- 
er value lies in the pleasant, almost grass- 
like aura that the authors produce. De- 
spite a slightly overbreezy style and an 
occasional tendency to be cutesie-pie, 
their low-key approach and refusal to 
take the whole thing too seriously help 
support their main contention: that grass 
should be no big deal. 


* Selling marijuana is a federal offense pun- 
ishable by from two to 20 years in prison. In 
all 50 states, however, mere possession of the 
drug is a crime. On a first offense, it can be pun- 
ished with a sentence ranging up to 25 years. 
Supporting legal prohibition is a 1969 pres- 
idential task-force report that asserts that the 
widespread use of marijuana represents a sig- 
nificant mental health problem. 
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Now heres what we call 
a side order of spinach. 


Set the table for 19 million. California is 
coming to dinner 
Whether they ask for spinach, peas or 
egg plant, it's home grown in their own 
Central Valley. Every major commercial 
crop except tobacco grows the 
of the world’s richest agricultural 
California's great valley extends 
50 miles north to south, averaging 40 
miles wide. 
Though famous internationally for 
its bounty of fruits and nuts, today the 


Where vegetables compete for 
a lady's attention, Clark-built 
Tyler refrigerated display cases 
keep them fresh and flavorful 


pressure’s on for bigger and bigger vege- 
table yields to satisfy local appetites 


Move it from grower to grocer 


We each consume about 170 Ibs. of 
vegetables per year—fresh, frozen and 
canned. And Clark Equipment helps 
move them to market 

Here in the spinach, Clark-built truck 
trailers work around the clock hauling 
from field to nearby cannery. After 
three weeks they'll move on to peas, 


then Brussels sprouts and tomatoes 


They are 27-foot flatbed units hitched 
in tandem, specially equipped with side 
frames for truck farming. It's rougher 
duty than on a paved highway, but 
these Clark trailers can take it 

From the same company that builds 
earthmoving equipment, axles and 
transmissions, lift trucks, truck trailers 
and commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment. Clark Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Michigan 49107 
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800-3253535 


Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns announce the reservation number to end all reservation numbers. 


800-3253535 


The one reservation number for all Sheraton Hotels and Motor Inns in the world. 


800-3253535 


Call it free. Anytime from anywhere in the Continental United States. 


8003253535 


Call it free anytime and you'll get an immediate confirmation. 


8003253535 


Callit...or your travel agent will call it for you. 
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